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POEMS WORTH, MEMORIZING 


Masterpieces of Western Poetry 


F\ Canelo 
By Bayard Taylor 


Now saddle El Canelo!—the freshening wind of morn, 

Down in the flowery vega, is stirring through the corn; 
The thin smoke of the ranches grows red with coming day, 
And the steed is fiercely stamping, in haste to be away. 


My glossy-limbed Canelo, thy neck is curved in pride, 
Thy slender ears prickéd forward, thy nostrils straining 
wide ; 
And as thy quick neigh greets me, and I catch thee by the 
mane, 
I’m off with the winds of morning—the chieftan of the plain. 


I feel the swift air whirring, and see along our track, 

From the flinty-paved sierra, the sparks go streaming back; 
And I clutch my rifle closer,’as-we sweep the dark defile, 
Where the red guerillas ambush for many a lonely mile. 


They reach not El Canelo; with.the swiftness of a dream 

We've passed the bleak Nevada; and San Fernando's 
stream; 

But where, on sweeping gallop, my bullet backward sped, 

The kéen-eyed mountain vultures will wheel above the dead. 


On! on, my brave Canelo! we've dashed the sand and snow 

From peaks upholding heaven, from deserts far below,— 

We've thundered through the forest, while the crackling 
branches rang, 

And trooping elks, affrighted, from lair and covert sprang. 


We've swum the swollen torrent—we’ve distanced in the 
race 

The baying wolves of Pinos, that panted with the chase; 

And still thy mane streams backward, at every thrilling 
bound, 

And still thy measured hoof-stroke beats with its morning 
sound! 

The seaward winds are wailing through Sania Barbara’s 
pines, 

And like a sheathless sabre, the far Pacific shines ; 

Hold to thy speed my arrow! at nightfall thou shalt lave 

Thy hot and smoking haunches beneath bis silver wave! 


My head upon thy shoulder, along the sloping sand 

We'll sleep as trusty brothers, from out the mountain land ; 
The pines will sound in answer to the surges on the shore, 
And in our dreams, Canelo, we'll make the journey o'er. 
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A California Princess 


Princess Lazarovich ( Eleanor Calhoun) 








LIFORNIA is proud of itsnative products when they measure up to its normal 

standard of excellence, and naturally when they exceed the standard the grati- 

fication is correspondingly increased. California has reason to be proud of 

its Big Trees, its native palms, its nectar-laden oranges, its nutty olives, its 
meaty walnuts, its luscious persimmons, its delicious strawberries, its delectable 
peaches, and all its other productions that give joy and comfort, delight and dollars 
to its citizens. But far more does it feel exuberant and happy over its chief products— 
the boys and girls, men and women, it has raised. When these achieve fame, power, 
position, glory, honor, and especially when they uphold the nobler and grander tradi- 
tions of the state, then, indeed, is California proud to own them hers and to sing their 
praises. 

Of this last category is the Princess Lazarovich-Hrebelianovich, princess by virtue 
of her marriage in 1903 with Prince Stephan Lazar Eugene, the present head of the 
old and Imperial Servian dynastic family. . 

The princess was born at Visalia, Tulare County and brought up in Calhoun’s 
Valley, so named from her father, Judge E. E. Calhoun, one of the pioneers of the 
Golden State in the “days of ’49.” She is the great-grand-neice of the famous South- 
ern statesman, John C. Calhoun, and for that reason, perhaps, as well as because of 
her own achievements she was made an honorary officer of the noted volunteer regi- 
ment “Gate City Guard” of Atlanta, Ga. 

Christened Eleanor Hulda, she was known through childhood and even to her 
married days as Nellie Calhoun, and by many of the older settlers of the state will 
thus be recalled. Her education was largely a home matter, her mother, Laura A. 
Davis, being a great scholar and well-known biological writer. She, however, spent 
some time at the State Normal School, at San Jose, and afterwards attended special 
schools in Paris and London. 

As children, the Calhoun girls all showed especial aptitude for dramatic expression 
and stories are still told at Visalia, San Jose and elsewhere of their remarkable natural 
ability in reading and delineating character. Eleanor, however, was early destined 
for a larger field than her own home state, and being connected with the proudest 
aristocracy of England her social position in both that country and France enabled 
her, at once, to command the most exclusive audiences for judgment upon her his- 
trionic abilities. 

The result has been that, with but one exception—her appearance in the Mission 
Play recently presented at the old Mission town of San Gabriel, California—her stage 
experience has been limited, practically, to London and Paris. In the English metrop- 
olis she played with Forbes Robertson, Sir Squire and Lady Bancroft, Sir John 
Hare, Sir Herbert Beerbohm Tree and other players of like distinction, while 
in Paris, as a salaried player of the National Theatre de |’Odeon, of the same rank as 
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Coquelin, she played with him and all the other leading figures of the French stage. 

This fact explains another remarkable fact. When recently I asked the princess 
for a glimpse at her scrap-book, I found that nowhere was a single card or formal 
announcement in the way of a personal advertisement. In common with the great 
players of the European world, she never was advertised, except in the formal publi- 
cations Of the official programs. Such a record as this is possible only where the 
actor and her position are so well known as to need nothing more. 

During her active dramatic life Eleanor Calhoun wrote and played an adaption 
of,“Millament” from Congreve’s comedy of ‘““The Way of the World.” She collabor- 
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Reproduction of Illustration from “Illustrated London News” on the occasion of the First 
Forest presentation of “As You Like It.” Originated by Eleanor Calhoun, as Rosalind, 
in Coombe Woods, Surrey, England. 
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ated and produced Hawthorpie’s ‘Scarlet Letter” with great success at the Royalty 
Theatre, London, on*whieh:eegasion Forbes Robertson made the success of his life 
as Dimmesdale. “ She, also. wrote the historic drama*{‘Charlotte Corday” so well 
known in Europe and this country, and is the translator of the accepted English 
versions of ‘Adrienne Lecoureur,”’ Sardou’s “La Haine,” etc. 

In the field of literature, too, she has not been unknown, her articles on dramatic 
art, politics and literature, attracting considerable attention in the Westminster 
Review and other leading London and Continental magazines. Recently she col- 
laborated with her noble husband in the writing of an important historical work in 
two volumes, entitled “The Servian People,” published in London by Werner Laurie, 
and in New York by the Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 
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Reproduction of Caste of Players issued by the National Theatre of France, when 
Miss Calboun played in Racine’s “‘ Andromaque.” 


But it is in the drama that Princess Lazarovich (as Eleanor Calhoun) gained her 
highest honors and fame. Chaperoned by Mrs. James Russell Lowell, at the time 
the distinguished poet was the U. S. ambassador to England, she was invited to play 
leading roles with the most noted players. She conceived the idea, that must have 
been in Shakespeare’s mind when he wrote the play—perhaps only as an unattainable 
ideal—viz, of presenting “As You Like It” in the very woods where its original might 
have been lived. Visiting with Lady Archibald Campbell, at Coombe, one of the 
charming country houses of Surrey, she used to take daily walks through the glorious 
woods of the estate. One day, passing through an open glade, surrounded by trees, 
and with all the adequate environment for a dramatic presentation she exclaimed to 
her companion, ‘Oh, how I would like to play ‘As you like it’ out here!’”’!' To think of 
a thing is often the first step in its actual realization before the eyes. It was so in 
thiscase. With theactiveco-operation of Lady Archibald, who took the part of Or- 
lando, the play was staged in this wonderful setting under Miss Calhoun’s direction. 
She herself took the part of Rosalind. 


The /ilustrated London News and other leading English weeklies and newspapers 
gave great attention to this noteworthy performance, and from a full page wood cut 
in the /llustrated I reproduce the accompanying sketch which gives the three princi- 
pal characters, Miss Calhoun (Nellie) as Rosalind, Lady Archibald Campbell as 
Orlando, and Miss Schletter as Celia. 


This was the undoubted beginning of the latter-day presentations of out-of-door 
plays, such as those directed by Ben Greet. But the imagination can see at once the 
vast difference there is between staging a play on an out-of-door platform in the 
ordinary city environment and giving it in the-wooded glades where all the events 
actually and naturally might have occurred. 
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In France, she is the only foreigner who has succeeded in playing at the National 
Theatre. 


How could this young California girl presume to occupy so honored a place? 
how qualify for a performance in the French language, of a French character, with 
the finest French actors, in the French National Theatre, before the most critical 
audience that France could gather together? 


Here is where California pluck, determination and energy made the impossible 
possible. ‘Nellie’ Calhoun was not afraid of work. She had already mastered 
French, in the ordinary acceptation of the term. She spoke and read fluently as a 
native, but now, for three years, she devoted herself to a thorough study of the char- 
acter she was to impersonate, and the genius of the French language. She soon 
learned that for public address there is a certain intonation—a melody it might be 
called— which few foreigners ever attain to, and she worked and trained, disciplined 
and practiced her voice until this became as second nature to her. 


Her first appearance was in Orléans in a French translation of Shakespeare’s 
“Taming of the Shrew,” when she played Katherine to Coquelin’s Petrucio, and 
supported by the actors of the Comedie Francaise. 


Then came the great call to undertake a tragic role in the plays made memorable 
by the tremendous genius of that rarest of all French tragediennes, Rachel. 


Hence, when she appeared in Racine’s great tragedy ‘“‘Andromaque’”’ in the tremendous 
role of Hermione, it was first as a surprise to the French people at her daring, her 
American audacity, and then, as a triumphant conqueror. Racial prejudices, fears, 
prophecies of failure all fled before the actual achievement of this California girl, 
who out-Frenched the French in the perfection of her use of their own language, and 
in her keen, subtle, graphic and powerful presentation of the character they had deemed 
unattainable since the presentations of the divine Rachel. This performance of 
hers was considered so remarkable that it was made the subject of official congratu- 
lation from the French government, not only to herself but to the American govern- 
ment through its ambassador. 


On this occasion the officials of the theatre issued to each performer only, a souvenir 
“Caste of Players.’””’ Miss Calhoun sent hers to her sister, now Mrs. W. H. Ander- 
son of Ocean Park, by whose courtesy I am allowed to reproduce it here (in miniature ). 

Both at the Comedie Francaise and L’Odeon she repeated her triumphs, and the 
French are as proud of ‘Our Nellie” as we are ourselves. 


The Princess Lazarovich has had no connection with the stage since her marriage, 
except the slight work she has done to help launch the Mission Play, a work largely 
historical and which nothing but her patriotic attachment to California would have 
led her to undertake. What she conceived would be her last appearance on the stage 
took place appropriately and according to destiny at Shakespeare’s birthplace, Strat- 
ford on Avon. Here, during the great Memorial Festival, she was invited to repeat, 
in several performances of Macbeth, her triumphant embodiment of what has long been 
characterized as the most difficult role of all tragedy, Lady Macbeth. For twenty years 
the press of England has lamented that since Helen Faucit (Lady Martin) no one 
had successfully embodied this tragic character. Yet when Miss Calhoun first pre- 
sented it in London it was immediately recognized that here was as great, if not a 
greater, realization of Lady Macbeth than that realized by Helen Faucit. Hence 
none other could be asked to play the character at the Master’s Festival. The audi- 
ence that gathered was stupendous in size, and the most keenly critical that the earth 
could foregather, being composed of Shakespeare scholars, lovers and players, who 
had journeyed from all civilized lands to do reverence at the tomb of the Master 
Dramatist of the ages. Words fail to tell of the tremendous emotion and enthusiasm 
Miss Calhoun’s representation created. Marie Corelli and other noted literati and 
critics wrote glowing notices of the three performances, and the following week, when 
Clement Scott, the famous and uncompromising dramatic;critic of the London Times 
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appeared he wrote in one of his letters to his paper that he was astonished to find— 
notwithstanding the interest in the remaining parts of the festival programme that 
Miss Calhoun’s great portrayal of Lady Macbeth was even then still the all-engrossing 
subject of conversation on all sides. 


Of Princess Lazarovich’s work in the Mission Play now being performed at San 
Gabriel, newspapers such as the Los Angeles Times, Examiner, Herald, Express, 
Record, etc., have given her the highest eulogiums. She came expressly from London 
at the earnest request of President David Starr Jordan, of Stanford University, to 
give Mr. McGroarty, the author of the play, the benefit of her large experience in 
presenting it. When she arrived she found conditions such that she herself took the 
leading role in the third act and played it through the earlier days of the Mission 
Play’s history. 

And now, prior to leaving her native state again for her husband’s adopted home 
in England she has yielded to the persuasion of Out Wesi to give a few lectures upon 
the condition of women and children in Servia, a subject upon which her heart is 
centered. 


This brief and necessarily imperfect sketch of one whom Californians are proud to 
honor cannot better be closed than by quoting what Genevieve Farnell-Bond says in 
an extended article upon Princess Lazarovich in the June 1, 1912 issue of the Los 
Angeles Times: 

“The social life of the Princess, even before her marriage, was exceptional. A 
favorite with the Dowager Queen, Alexandria, she was received into the most exclu- 
sive court circles in England. Although a Shakespearean tragedienne, she seldom 
formed associations with those of her profession, and was the very first woman on 
the stage to enter the very best society of the flower of France; and she was given 
social prestige in every country on the continent which she visited. And yet, unspoiled 
by these honors, Princess Lazarovich is above everything else a woman, sincere, 
superb, gracious and possessed of a real heart and fine-fibered intellect, therewith 
fulfilling the exquisite culture which should belong to the society woman, according 
to her ideal. For the Princess belongs also to the great world of intellectual labor 
and achievement with high purpose as her guide, and the comradeship of a Prince 
who is a real prince in manly fiber, public spirit, fine mental quality and productiveness, 
and devotion to his beautiful Princess.” 
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[” California George Junior 
Republic 


By Maynard Force Thayer 
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CRE you guys, beat it!’ was the 
order delivered by the Judge in 
stentorian tones to a group of 
boys frolicking about his desk, 
for the Tuesday evening court session 
of the George Jr. Republic at Chino, 
California, was due to convene. All 
except the Judge, Clerk, and District 
Attorney retired beyond the rail and 
vases set for that night were rapidly 
‘alled. The first were misdemeanors 
and quickly disposed of, for each accused 
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teacher ) two days in succession. Three 
weeks in jail was his sentence and the 
same was given to the next prisoner, who 
plead guilty to petty larceny. 

The only contested case hinged upon 
the last one, as the prisoner was also 
under indictment for attempting to 
“falsify evidence.” It was charged that 
after his arrest for petty larceny, he had 
asked two boys to say on the witness 
stand that they thought a certain 
other citizen had committed the theft. 
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The Home of the original George Junior Republic, Freeville, N. Y. 


To this charge he pleaded ‘Not guilty” 


citizen pleaded guilty and the Judge 
immediately pronounced sentence ‘six 
bits for battery,” two weeks in jail for 
being out of bounds, and one month’s 
probation for ‘endangering the public 
health.”” Then came one of the more 
youthful citizens who had been arrested 
for hindering the work of the school, 
or, as the Judge more tersely expressed 
_t, had been “canned” (sent out by the 
1 


and demanded a jury trial. After the 
jury was selected and sworn in, the case 
was conducted by the District Attorney 
“for the people” and by the defendant 
for himself. He had endeavored to 
secure a lawyer from the group of citizen 
spectators in the room, but each declined 
to act. A friendly citizen explained that 
this was because there was no case to 
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The Pioneer Cottage, at the California George Junior Republic, near Chino. 


make out on the defendant’s side. 
Witnesses were summoned by _ both 
sides, but so strongly against the prisoner 
yas the evidence, that the Judge instruct- 
ed the Jury to bring in a verdict of 
guilty. This they did, and after con- 
sulting the legal code for such an offense 
which ranked as a felony, the Judge 
sentenced the prisoner to four months 
in jail. He was immediately locked in 


jail to begin his sentence, and Court was 
dismissed. 

Probably right here you want to know 
what a sentence of four months really 
means. In the first place, it does not 
mean living in idleness while supported 
by some one else, for during the day the 
prisoners are put at the hardest kind 
of manual labor. Of course other boys 
are doing all forms of manual labor 
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The first load, as it arrived at “Pioneer Cottage,” California George Junior Republic, near Chino. 
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Plowing on the Ranch of the California George Junior Republic, near Chino. 


also, but they have chosen their own work 
and are earning money for themselves, 
while the prisoners are working for the 
government and receive no compensa- 
tion. They have three nourishing but 
simple meals a day and at night each is 








locked into a seperate iron cage in a 
wing of the government building. In 
another part of the government building 
is the court room, which by day is the 
school room. This also serves as the 
general assembly room where lectures 








The Duck and Geese Pond at the California George Junior Republic, near Chino. 
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The Old Adobe, in which the printing office is located, California George Junior Republic, near Chino. 


are given and once a week a moving pic- 
ture show. For this a small fee is charged 
which covers the expense of renting 
films and the machine itself was the gift 
of two friends. 

“Nothing without labor’ is the motto 
of the Republic, so each boy on arrival 
must find a job for himself, where he 


will be paid from eight to twelve cents 
per hour. Board in the three different 
cottages is four dollars per week. To 
arn this the citizen spends half a day, 
either morning or afternoon, at his 
chosen work and goes to school the other 
half, where he is paid for good work 
on the same scale as for manual labor. 
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Water Tank, Poultry Department, Hospital, Gardener's Cottage, (La Paloma and John Brewer Cottages and 
Court House in distance) California George Junior Republic, near Chino. 
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Pioneer Cottage, Plant Forcing House, and Adobe, California George Junior Republic, near Chino. 


Thus the citizen gains an added respect 
for the school, when he learns that ap- 
plication and concentration there count 
toward his material success as much as 
ability in the manual line. This is no 
small item when you realize that these 


boys have been gathered in from the 
streets, from Juvenile Courts, from homes, 
some rich and some poor, but always 
where the boy has been a misfit. Prob- 
ably few up to this time have had any 
regular schooling. 
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Interior of Plant and Flower Forcing House, California George Junior Republic, near Chino. 
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In one of the Chicken Yards, California George Junior Republic, near Chino. 


If when you go out to visit the Republic 
you look for a high fence with closed 
gate to mark its boundaries, or for a 
large building of regular institution type 
to house its citizens, you will drive right 
by without knowing it. Four miles 
from Pomona you must go, out among 
the billowing, green clad Chino hills 
where a magnificent panorama of snow 
capped mountains and enticing valley 
spreads before you, and there on the 
sides of Mt. Daddy nestle three of the 
Republic buildings, La Poloma and John 
Brewer cottages and the Government 
building. A half mile down the road 
is Pioneer Cottage, which, as its name 
indicates, was the first building at the 
Republic and the only cottage until 
a few months ago. Pioneer was an old 
adobe ranch house, but is so thoroughly 
modernized with new floors and wain- 
scotings, shower baths and _ electric 
lights, that it is a favored place of resi- 
dence. 

The work of the Republic is organized 
under different departments, house, shop, 
garden, farm, print shop and poultry. 
Each cottage is in charge of a house 
mother, who conducts it exactly like 
any other private boarding house. All 
the work of the house except the cooking 
is carried on by a group of citizens, en- 


gaged as house boys. The citizens 
engage board and room where they like 
and free to change from one “hotel”’ 
to another, though really they develop 
a strong home feeling for some particu- 
lar cottage and are anxious to proclaim 
its merits over the other two. The life 
in each is entirely distinct, with varying 
meals and household pleasures. Each 
has a piano, a victrola, and a growing 
library. As a package of books was 
being unpacked recently, the citizen who 
was assisting suddenly tucked a very 
fat one under his arm exclaiming ‘I’m 
for the Civil War Book. ” 

Of the other departments, each is in 
charge of a capable man who hires the 
citizens to work for him, just as any 
other employer might, and can dismiss 
them if their work is not satisfactory. 
The employees are paid in the aluminum 
money of the Republic, which is exchange- 
able dollar for dollar with the coin of 
the larger Republic. The poultry de- 
partment is one of the most flourishing. 
The yard is thoroughly modern and is 
already stocked with nearly a thousand 
White Leghorn chickens, while the ani- 
mated scenes in the brooders and the 


six incubators in constant use, give 
promise of an enormously increased 
stock. About six hundred eggs are 
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“Daddy” George, the beloved founder of the George Junior Republic, near Chino. 


shipped daily to market in Los Angeles 
and other nearby towns. 

The print shop on a recent afternoon 
was turning out most attractively finished 
copies of an article by Theodore Roose- 
velt, published in the Outlook, January, 
1912, after a visit to the parent Republic 
at Freeville, New York, in which he 
called the the Junior Republic ‘“‘a lab- 
oratory experiment in democracy.” The 
shop department has recently completed 
a new barn to take the place of an old 
one destroyed by fire last year when the 
entire crop of hay was lost. The present 


structure is covered with galvanized iron 
and has a concrete floor, so that a recur- 
rence of such a disaster is impossible. 
The farm and garden departments are 
each rendering valuable service along 
their own lines. 

The two hundred and thirty fertile 
acres of the Republic have been laid out 
by an architectural and landscape ex- 
pert on a plan which affords scope for 
the future growth of the village. Mt. 
Daddy is to be covered with orange 
orchards and on its summit a large 
reservoir will be constructed. A park 
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down at “The Willows,” a gymnasium, 
athletic field and swimming pool are 
projects dear to the heart of the average 
citizen. Probably the most important 
event in the history of the Republic 
is the announcement that the develop- 
ment of a large industrial school is soon 
to be begun. Suitable buildings will 
be erected for industrial shops of the 
most modern type, for a bakery, laundry 
and central cooking plant. In these 
latter the needs of the cottages can be 
supplied most expeditiously and economi- 
cally, and at the same time the citizens 
will receive practical training along these 
various lines of work, which will raise 
them at once to the ranks of skilled in- 
dustrial workers. 

And now—what is it all for? Per- 
haps the shortest answer is “to turn 
bad boys into good citizens.” 

And how is it done? By giving these 
boys genuine responsibility which steadies 
and educates them, by giving them the 
experience of citizenship even to the 
point of making a mistake. Mistakes 
are not vital in the Junior Republic 
and the young citizen is not going to 
make the same mistake when he grad- 
uates into the large Republic. This is 
a village in which the boys live, with the 
machinery of government in their own 
hands, and officers duly elected every 
three months to carry it on. “A boy 
‘an regulate a boy better than a man 
van” is one of the pet sayings of Mr. 
William R. George, founder of the original 
Republic at Freeville, New York, lov- 
ingly known to all Republic citizens 
and workers as “Daddy”. A boy in 
the city is a hero to many of his fellows 
if he has been arrested numerous times 
and has perhaps served a term at a 
reform school. The glamour is gone 
when he is arrested at a Republic by 
a boy, is brought before a Judge and 
Jury of his own age, and on conviction 
is locked into jail each night by a citi- 
zen jailer, who has back of him all the 
power of the Republic Government. 
The tough member of a street gang looks 
upon a successful pickpocket as a great 
hero, but how think you he feels, when 
at the Republic he has earned by hard 
work in the field enough to provide a 
comfortable room and board for the 
coming week and some fellow steals it 
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from him? Do you imagine he looks 
upon that particular thief as a hero to 
be worshipped and protected from the 
punishments of law? In point of fact 
he turns amateur detective at once to 
ferret out the thief and by that one bit 
of actual experience has become a firm 
upholder of the rights of property. 
Another favorite theory of Daddy 
George is that many of the discords of 
our modern life would disappear if we 
could only get “the other fellow’s point 
of view.” This is just what the citizens 
of the Republic do, for everyone is up 
against exactly the same _ conditions, 
whether he was sent from the slums by a 
Juvenile Court Judge or was brought by 
his father in a seven passenger machine 
because said father could no longer 
control the boy at home. Each will be 
actually dependent upon his own labors 
for his living and clothes, each will have 
the same responsibilities of citizenship 
and opportunities of advavcement. Per- 
haps we should qualify that and say the 
same opportunities of advancement in 
so far as the material conditions are 
exactly the same. Mr. George has dis- 
covered that the poor boys are likely to 
forge to the front first, as they are more 
accustomed to using their brains and 
hands, while the rich boy who has never 
been forced to take the initiative, is often 
arrested for vagrancy, and put upon a 
bread and water diet, before he can ad- 
just himself to the changed conditions. 
In the parent Republic at Freeville, 
the son of a labor agitator who shared 
all his father’s opinions on the cruel 
oppression of labor by capital, prospered 
in his business affairs until he felt com- 
petent to figure upon the contract for 
a large job of excavating, agreeing to 
have it completed by a certain day or 
pay a heavy forfeit. His bid was ac- 
cepted, he hired a considerable number 
of citizens to do the actual work, every 
thing progressed well and he was figuring 
on a good profit, when without warning 
a strike broke out among his men. 
The strike leader was the son of a wealthy 
manufacturer who was an employer of 
hundreds of men. Absolute ruin stared 
the young contractor in the face and 
forgetting all his tirades against capital 
and its use of the machinery of govern- 
ment to serve its ends, he rushed off to 
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get an injunction to prevent his men 
from striking. Unable to do this, he 
could not complete the work in the s peci- 
fied time and the capital he had invested 
was swept away. Is it not a safe con- 
clusion that all through life those two 
boys will have a keener and more sym- 
pathetic understanding of the mutual 
problems and duties of capital and labor? 

Citizenship in the Junior Republic 
at Chino begins at fourteen and ends at 
twenty one, when citizenship in the larger 
Republic begins. It is not an ideal 
environment which surrounds the youth- 
ful citizen, for he is not being prepared to 
enter an ideal Republic later, but to 
meet conditions as they actually are. 
There is a jail and if he breaks the laws 
he is put into it, indeed it is an unusual 
citizen who has not been there for some 
offense during his earliest days. But— 
and here is the point outsiders must 
realize—a jail sentence there leaves no 
sting or stigma. When it is over, he 
is on the same footing as before and, if 
he proves himself worthy, is quite as 
likely to be elected to the highest office 
in the Republic. 

There are now seven Republics belong- 
ing to the Junior Republic Association, 
in each of which the laws are those of 
the State in which the Republic lies, 
plus the laws made by the citizens them- 
selves. Probably no other self-govern- 
ing community in the country is under 
such strict laws as the Republic, where 
obscenity and vulgarity, the use of 
liquor and tobacco are as_ strongly 
forbidden as any form of larceny. The 
education is of the most practical kind, 
so that when a citizen leaves, he is 
well grounded in the same kind of an 
education he would have acquired at 
the public schools, and is at the same 
time fitted to begin a wage-earning career 
at once. At the same time he has be- 
come familiar with the actual workings 
of government, has helped make the 
laws which governed the Republic and 
been responsible for their enforcement. 
After such an experience he is little 
likely to become the tool of a ward 
politician in the large Republic. For 
ten years equal suffrage has been in 
use with marked success at Freeville, 
and such is the law in the Junior Repub- 
lic at Chino, though at present because 


of lack of cottages for their accommo- 
dation, no girls are admitted at Chino. 

After an hour’s acquaintance, a citi- 
zen at the Chino Republic was recently 
asked by a visitor, who had been much 
attracted by his keen, alert bearing and 
winning smile, why he was there and 
where his parents lived. ‘Well,’ answer- 
ed the fourteen year old boy. “I only 
talk about it to my friends, but I'd just 
as soon tell you all about it.” He 
rapidly sketched his life, both parents 
dead; a home “with an old woman who 
was supposed to be my grandmother,” 
a first bit of mischief which landed him 
in the Detention Home; and then a 
kaleidoscope existence in one Detention 
Home after another, up and down the 
Coast between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles. No one who saw the frank 
open face and clear eyes could believe 
he had gone very far wrong, but there 
he was with a store of pent up energy 
which so far had never been properly 
directed. After a two weeks residence 
at the Republic he had thoroughly iden- 
tified himself with the life of the little 
village and had joyfully assumed the 
duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 
At last he was being given his chance, 
for he had entered the Junior Republic 
which prides itself on being a manufac- 
tory of good citizens. 

As Mr. Roosevelt said: “In addition 
to being an educational institution in 
the ordinary sense of a school of applied 
industry, it is also a school which gives 
the most valuable training in the funda- 
mental duties of citizenship.” Aston- 
ishingly well does it impart this training 
or, as Mr. George puts it, do the citizens 
by actual experience teach themselves 
that “good citizenship is the only kind 
of citizenship worth having, even from 
the individuals own standpoint.” Of 
course not every graduate of the Junior 
Republic has made a mark for himself, 
but when Mr. George and his coworkers 
can say, that of all the boys who have 
passed through Freeville during the 
seventeen years since its establishment, 
“Not one who bas ever left with their 
consent bas gone wrong,” it carries con- 
viction that the Junior Republic deserves 
the utmost interest and support from all 
the citizens of that larger Republic 
which is the American Nation. 
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‘Tbe Spirit of California Literature 


By the Editor 








O literature is worthy of the name 
unless it enshrines a worthy spirit. 
Beauty of form alone may be 
2 all right in flowers, in clouds, in 
sculpture, but in literature more is re- 
quired to make it worthy of life. Not 
that I would deny the charm of beauty 
of form in literature, for I love the swing 
and the lilt of perfect form in words, 
the grace and elegance of polished ex- 
pression. I can close my eyes and swing 
into paradise on its sweet sounding rythm; 
yet it is, after all, an incomplete para- 
dise. Something in me is unsatisfied. 
I feel disappointed, defrauded. In and 
through such words spirit should have 
come. I should have been stirred to 
higher action, aroused to more exalted 
aspiration, soothed to serener spirit, 
lulled to a more peaceful life, quieted 
to deeper enjoyment, broadened to vaster 
comprehension, lured to wider and more 
helpful human sympathies. Words are 
more than pretty spectra of color and 
shape to be juggled and arranged into 
kaleidoscopic beauty; words are symbols 
of thought,—not as Tallyrand or Mach- 
iavelli put it, instruments for the hiding 
of thought, but instruments for the 
expression of thought,— and their 
purpose should be to quicken human 
minds, to stir human souls, to the higher 
and better things of which they are 
capable. 

Therefore it is the spirit of words 
that is the real thing of words. With- 
out the spirit they may be pretty, beau- 
tiful, and, therefore, useful with the 
smaller utility of mere beauty, but they 
do not mean what they might mean. 
Beauty of form is not only not incom- 
patible with the highest spirit, but it 
is unquestionable that the highest spirit 
is best expressed in the most beauteous 
form. Then, by all means, let writers 
wed form and spirit and thus see the 





higher perfection to which words can 
attain. But if they cannot, and do 
not have the power to, demand both, of 
themselves, let them first of all require 
the spirit, the real essential, even though 
the form they use be as wild as the chap- 
arral covered slopes of the Sierras, 
as rugged and unpolished as El Capitan, 
or as uncivilized and unrefined as the 
Colorado desert. 

At the outset I wish positively to 
disavow any idea that I am influenced 
by that narrow provincialism, that 
petty sectionalism, which often passes 
current as patriotism. The patriotism 
(so-called) that sees no further than 
the narrow confines of its own city, 
state or nation, is unworthy the name. 
It is a false and injurious patriotism. 
That patriotism that fosters pride, pre- 
judice and supercilious contempt for 
other states or nations is a hindrance 
to the progress of the world. I believe 
with Goldwin Smith that humanity 
is above nationality; that the general 
progress of the human race is far more 
to be desired than that my section of 
it should become the greatest nation 
on earth, and dominate all the rest. 
The doctrine of the brotherhood of 
man is a real living principle and it 
applies to mankind in all of his life’s 
activities. 

Then, why specialize and write on 
California Literature and its authors? 
Why not write about all literature 
and all authors? 

The answer is clear. The highest 
development of the whole can come 
only through the highest development 
of the individual. I, personally, cannot 
elevate the race, as a race, but if I can 
elevate myself, I do elevate the race to 
the extent that I have thus improved 
my own physical, mental and moral 
standing. So also a state’s development 
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belongs not to it alone, but to its nation, 
and not to the nation alone, but to 
the world. I seek the development 
of myself, my city, my state, not that 
that is the chief end to be attained, but 
that mankind as a whole may be bene- 
fitted thereby. Then, too, man is a 
limited animal. While one’s spirit may 
roam where it will, his residence must 
be a settled and fixed abode. He 
must choose where his limits shall be. 
I have already chosen as my home this 
great west. No one person can thoroughly 
know the whole world, but each one 
can know reasonably well the limited 
region of his choice. Each one thus is 
able to give to each other specific, 
detailed and reasonably accurate know- 
ledge of the country in which he dwells. 
Hence for knowledge of New England 
we go to the New Englander; for know- 
ledge of the South to the Southerner, 
and so with Alaska, the Middle West, 
the North and all the specific regions of 
our great commonalty. Just as I am 
in love with, and enthused over, the 
land of my choice, so I expect to find 
the resident of other sections, and I 
listen to his exuberant and glowing ac- 
counts with the same respect and pleasure 
I expect him to listen to mine. For 
only thus, by massing together our 
stores of personal knowledge of specific 
localities can we have a comprehensive 
knowledge of the whole. Hence, the 
true cosmopolitan resident of New En- 
gland is just as ready and anxious to 
learn all he can about California and the 
great West from “one who knows,” 
as the Californian is to sit at his feet 
and learn of him. 

It is in this spirit that I have written 
and shall write. Not with the desire 
to glorify my section over any and 
all others, but to set forth its grandeurs, 
glories and possibilities as I see them; 
its literature as I read it, and its spirit 
as it appeals to me. 

California now is in the productive 
period of her intellectual life. She is 
essentially a creator. As Kentucky was 


the mother of Presidents, so California 
is the nurturing mother of scientists 
who are controlling the thought of 
the world, and so will she be ere long, 
I think, the nurturing mother of the 
greatests poets the world has ever seen, 
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Here the astronomers are gazing through 
the telescopes of the Lick Observatory 
and gaining new knowledge of the 
heavens; on Mount Wilson the Car- 
nagie Institute is erecting its more 
powerful instruments, because astrono- 
mers unite in saying that California is 
“the promised land” of the astronomer. 
In California Burbank has been work- 
ing out, is practically demonstrating, the 
problem of the control of vegetable 
life. He has created new species of 
flowers, fruits and trees to the enrich- 
ing of the life of all future generations. 
Jacques Loeb spent months in his lab- 
oratory by the sea, probing deeply 
into the question of life and demonstrated 
that the fertilization of the eggs of the 
sea urchin could be accomplished arti- 
ficially as certainly and as surely as 
by the old method of male spermatiza- 
tion. 

In literature this same creative power 
is at work. The “Victorian Era” of 
California has not yet arrived, but it 
is arriving. I predict that it will come, 
and that when it does, California and 
the world will hail the advent of a poet 
as democratic and wide in his sympathy 
with humanity as Whitman; as elevated 
and uplifting in his spiritual lessons as 
Browning, and as lyrical a singer as 
Poe and Joaquin Miller. The spirit 
of California will have full possession 
of him. Nothing that he says or does 
will be academic in the sense of ham- 
pering him with restrictions that are 
purely scholastic. He will be alive to 
the end of his toes. His finger tips will 
tingle with the pulsatings of his healthy 
and vigorous heart. No pale, anae- 
mic writer, this, shut up in a city garret, 
or seated in an elegantly appointed 
library, waited on hand and foot, and 
with automobile outside to carry him 
whither he wills. He will be a giant 
in body—strong enough physically to 
walk his thirty miles a day, up hill and 
down dale, if he so desires,—to climb 
mountains or descend canyons with 
ease; to work like a hired man and eat 
like one, sleeping like a baby the dream- 
less sleep of the healthy bodied. For 
he will be an athlete—not the trained, 
artificial athlete of the gymnasium, 
but the rugged athlete of life, with 
muscles ready for any reasonable call, 
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nerves, like sensitive steel, that know 
no weariness, and that are able to re- 
spond to every demand with enthusiasm, 
exuberance and joy. The kind of a 
body, in fact, that Browning describes 
in Saul, possessed to the full of the joy 
of mere living and able to yield to every 
spirit of laudable desire, knowing no 
weariness, no exhaustion, that there 
will be no waste of power in so doing. 
This possession of bodily prowess is 
an essential condition of the great 
California poet who is to come. 

Then, his mind will be as perfect as 
his body. Receptive to every impres- 
sion, absorptive in instinct, he will 
take in everything that comes within 
his ken, and by a healthy assimilation 
make it his own, so that when he gives 
it forth, it goes out with all the power 
of his concentrated life behind it. A 
large receiver, a large giver will he be; 
prodigal in outflow as illimitable in 
receptiveness. 

And his soul—that will be a fit guide 
for such a body and mind. Every 
emotion, every affection will be unselfish, 
large and capable. Full of sympathy, 
intuition, strength, courage, self-sacri- 
fice, he will be a living embodiment of 
soul force ever exercised without tram- 
mels, for the benefit of the world. 

Such an one will ultimately come to 
the world. He will come in California. 
Let us prepare for his advent; let us be 
ready to hail him when he comes. 

The questions are often asked in all 
seriousness: Is there a California Liter- 
ature? What is California literature? 

Leaving out of the question any 
specific definition of the word “‘liter- 
ature,” what is it that justifies the 
qualification? Is it that the author 
was born in California? He may have 
been born here, and lived here all his 
life and yet write exactly the same 
common-place stuff that one born in 
the sleepiest old town in England might 
write. Then, too, many people born 
in California remove elsewhere before 
the state has made any particular im- 
pression upon them that could be re- 
flected in any way in what they might 
write. 

On the other hand there are those 
who have come into the state, as, for 
instance, Joaquin Miller, Charles F. 
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Lummis, Charles Keeler, Charles Fred- 
erick Holder, and a score or a hundred 
of others that might be mentioned, who, 
though born elsewhere, have made Cali- 
fornia their home and the theme of much 
of what they have written. Hence 
they are truly entitled to be called Cali- 
fornian, as residents, and because their 
literature reflects the home of their 
adoption. 

Then, too, the temporary resident, 
at times, became so embued with the 
California spirit, so saturated with it, 
that he wrote in its swing and rhythm, 
its largeness and human sympathy, 
when he returned to his native home. 
Of such as these was Helen Hunt Jack- 
son whose Ramona is a pure California 
classic; Kate Sanborn, whose Truthful 
woman in Southern California, is no- 
thing if not Californian; Kate Douglas 
Wiggins’s Patsy, which is as full of San 
Francisco as nature and art can make 
it; Marah Ellis Ryan’s Soul of Rafael, 
which is pure Franciscan Mission and 
California Spanish, and Constance God- 
dard Du Bois’s A Soul in Bronze, which 
is as pure Indian as Ramona. Neces- 
sarily, therefore, all these authors are 
regarded as Californian, and if their 
earlier and later life disjoints them from 
this privileged and honored title and 
association, that must be accounted 
their misfortune and not their fault. 

Robert Louis Stevenson wrote many 
things in California that were not about 
California, and yet, when he went from 
the State, he wrote things that referred 
to Californians only a true Californian 
could have done. Some of Charles 
Warren Stoddard’s finest things were 
not written im California, yet as they 
are about California they have a right 
to be called Californian. Some of E. 
R. Sill’s poems are not about California, 
yet they are written im California and 
they are introduced. Some of Richard 
Realf’s poems were neither written in 
California not about California yet some 
of them will be used. 

Hence it will be seen that I have laid 
down no hard and fast rule as to what 
constitutes California Literature, and 
if I have admitted anything that my 
reader would have kept out, he is at 
perfect liberty to eliminate it and form 
a set of rules of his own. 
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There are many native born Califor- 
nians who have never written a dis- 
tinctively California line, hence, unless 
their work is of decided merit, I see no 
reason why it should be accounted. 
But Bret Harte, Joaquin Miller, Edwin 
Markham, Mark Twain, Noah Brooks, 
and hosts of others have written distinc- 
tively as Californians and their work 
could not be ignored in any comprehen- 
sive survey of California Literature. 

For, after all, the birthplace of the 
author amounts to but little. The 
question is: has he absorbed the spirit 
of the country of which he writes? Is 
he familiar with its history, its topo- 
graphy, its climate, its legendary lore, 
its traditions, its social, business, 
religious, political and literary life? 
Does he know the genius of its people 
and the conditions of their life? If 
so, and the literature he produces reflects 
these things, then he “belongs” and no 
narrow provinvialism can exclude him, 
no hard and fast rule can deny what the 
world freely accords to him. 

There is and of necessity ought to be, 
a marked difference between the liter- 
ature of California and that of the East 
and of England. Literature is the en- 
shrinement of the life and thought of 
its people. The life of the people of 
California, is, or ought to be, different 
from that of the peoples of the East 
and England. 

Unless we fail to grasp what oppor- 
tunity has placed in our hand; unless we 
barter our Western birthright of largeness 
freedom, virility, strength, originality, 
individuality, and creative power for 
the Eastern formalism, academicism, 
exterior culture, super-refinement and 
super civilization, we have here the 
Promised Land of literature, as well 
as of all art, social and physical, mental 
and spiritual development. There are 
scores of Pisgah Heights from which 
the land may be viewed, and the entrances 
are open for all sturdy men and women. 
The mountains may be climbed, the can- 
yons threaded, the forests pathed, the 
deserts crossed, the rivers forded by the 
stout-hearted and brave, the daring and 
the free who value achievement more 
than academic degrees, ideas more than 
verbal fluency, life-passionate, tingling, 
fervent, exuberant life—more than cold- 
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blooded, critical phrase-making about 
life. To me California is an embodied 
protest against these things of the ex- 
terior, of the appearance, of the conven- 
tional, of the academic, of the fashionable. 
As a true son of California I avow her 
open contempt for them. We refuse 
to bow before many of the so-called and 
recognized standards of the East. We 
repudiate their authority and laugh at 
their despotic claims. We set up new 
standards of our own. We value relig- 
ion above theology; justice above law; 
accomplishment above knowledge of tech- 
nical precedent; rugged progress above 
correct deportment. 

We demand that our literature tingle 
with the passionate life of body, mind 
and soul; life that is full of red corpuscles, 


that reaches out, strives, does,—and 
does of the best, not the worst,—the 
best, that is, for all men. We demand, 


and Time will bring us a larger Words- 
worth to present our larger themes of 
Nature in larger terms to enlarge our 
minds, souls, emotions, and sympathies. 
As the immortal English poet wrote 
of the pretty and picturesque objects 
of his Lake Country, so shall our new 
poet write of our Sierras, our Mounts 
Shasta and Whitney, San Bernardino, 
San Gorgonio and San Jacinto, our 
Colorado and Mojave Deserts, our San 
Joaquin, Sacramento, Napa, Sonoma 
and San Gabriel Valleys, our vast 
harvest fields, our Lake Tahoes and our 
Yosemite and Kern and Kings River 
Canyons. And one cannot write of, 
and read of, these enlarged and expanded 
natural objects without feeling a cor- 
responding enlargement, expansion and 
elation of mind and soul. I take it 
that this is the chief object of the exis- 
tence of these things. As I wrote in 
“The Wonders of the Colorado Desert’: 
“Ts it not to widen man that wide stretch 
these apparently illimitable plains? Is 
it not to expand him that everything 
on the desert is expansive? Is it not 
to heighten him that the mountain 
peaks tower to the sky? Is it not to 


deepen him that precipices yawn, that 
canyon depths call upon the awe of 
the human soul?” 

I fully accept Browning’s idea that 
Nature is merely the stage and the back- 


ground for the representation of man’ 
g 
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play of life, but that man, according 
to his impressionability, responds to 
and reflects the objects by which he is 
surrounded. 

So I look for a larger Wordsworth 
to be born here in California to give a 
true reflex of the larger Nature found 
here; I look for a larger Shakespeare, 
Tennyson, Goethe and Browning to 
picture for us a larger humanity than 
did these poets, great though the world 
has recognized them to be. 

I look for a larger Whitman and a 
larger Emerson, to give us a larger 
democracy than even the good gray 
poet conceived. 

As yet the California spirit has not 
had a fair and full opportunity. The 
railway opened up the entrance too 
soon and let in too much of the Eastern 
conventionalism, complexity, super-re- 
finement and super-civilization. It is 
out of place here. The real Californian 
does not want to accept the academic, 
and live by the rigid rule standards of 
the East. He does not intend to shape 
his life to the “prane, prism, propriety” 
form. He does not want to be 
compelled to wear clothes of a certain 
cut at the dictates of some formal con- 


vention. He does not intend that all the 
naturalness, spontaneity, enthusiasm, 
exuberance and reality of life shall 


be smoothed, polished and refined out 
of life by warnings that “this is not 
the proper thing to do,” that is not ac- 
cording to standard, and the other is 
contrary to the way we do things. He 
openly avows himself an_ iconoclast 
against many of the idols before which 
the older portions of our country bow 
down and worship. He is willing to be 
deemed rough, rude and uncouth if 
needs be, that he may have life within— 
real life, not seeming life, but life that 
pulsates, vibrates, tingles, nourishes. 
He prefers the trail of the mountain, 
the rude camp, the sleeping on the 
ground and all that they mean, to the 
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mollycoddling, enervating, luxurious, 
pampered life of the great White Way. 
He may not know many of the require- 
ments of “correct society,” but he is 
determined to know the beauty and 
glory of our sunrises and sunsets, the 
majesty of our forests, mountains and 
canyons, the sublimity of our deserts, 
and to read therefrom the lessons they 
have to give of manhood, brotherliness, 
helpfulness, unity and power. 

Naturally such a Californian expects 
to be criticised for holding such ideas. 
He will be accused of egotism and ig- 
norance, as all people who have dared 
to break away from erstwhile standards 
have been ever since the history of man 
began. But conscious of the enlarged 
scope of his vision, he feels he can afford 
to listen to all criticism of whatever 
nature unmoved and unstung. 

Lest it should be imagined by the 
unthinking that the Californian denies 
all literary standards let me here affirm 
the contrary. It is because he has so 
high a standard that he refuses to ac- 
cept the lower standards as his ideals. 
As I have tried to show the Californian 
demands reality rather than appearance, 
thought than form, strength than polish, 
vigor than prettiness, red-blooded life 
rather than correctness. And it is be- 
cause there is such a growing tendency 
in all older communities and civiliza- 
tions to reverse this order that his em- 
phatic protest is rendered. Yet he 
believes in appearance, form, polish, 
prettiness and correctness. He wants 
them, but not at the expense of reality, 
thought, strength, vigor and red-blooded 
life. When he must choose between 
the two he takes the latter category 
always and inevitably. On the other 
hand when he can have them both he 
takes them gladly, thankfully, for when 
thought and power, emotion and life 
are wedded to beauty of form and per- 
fection of expression the perfect is at- 
tained, there is “no more near nor far.” 
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Pay Day at the Mine 


By Josephine Clifford McCrackin 





so as the owner of the trunk herself. 

The scraggy Mexican mules had an American driver; and 
he had taken this female passenger on at Girandara, together 
with several kegs and sacks which had come under escort from a 
flourishing town on the American side. The Guajaca Mine employed 
all the Americans that found their way out here; deserters from camp 
and fort, for a hundred miles around; horsethieves, broken-down 
gamblers—anything that did not like to hear the screech of the 
American Eagle, but loved its image on American coin. 

The manager of the mine, the Superintendente, the Mexicans 
called him, was an American himself, who had brought with him a 
young wife, timid, shrinking, homesick, but idolized by all the good- 
natured, black-eyed Mexican women of the mining community. 

A number of them were with her now, in the low adobe house with 
rough board finishing, with glass panes in the windows of this one 
room only; with bare walls, and a floor on which were spread strips 
of the home woven hurga for carpet. A few rawhide chairs; a rough 
table, and a rudely constructed bedstead, on which rested, or rather 
tossed, the young wife, soon to be a mother. She could speak but 
few words of Spanish, and she understood still less of the language; 
if she could have felt hatred in her gentle heart at all, it would have 
been for everything that surrounded her in this dry, sun-baked, 
inhospitable country, with the exception of these women, whose 
love she felt, but whose ways and language she could not always 
understand. 

Though a piece of blanket had been hung over one of the windows, 
to keep out the glaring light from the sufferer on her bed of pain, she 
could read ill-repressed excitement in the face of the woman entering 
the room on tip-toe; and she looked up with eager inquiry, hoping, 
she hardly knew for what. There were whisperings and subdued 
exclamations. 

“A woman?” she asked. 

“Yes; a woman; she had come on the wagon that had brought the 
money to pay the long due wages of the miners.” 

Who was she, asked the sick woman. But the Mexican raised 
her shoulders in disdain. ‘Quien Sabe?” she said; and then she added 
a word that the little wife did not understand. 

As that patient did not require immediate attention, the last-comer 
remained, while the others, with ill-concealed curiosity, slipped out 
of the room one by one. And one by one they came back. The 
woman they said, was gaily dressed; wore jewels and fine clothes. 


A LADY’S trunk seemed so out of place, in this wagon; as much 
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“Who was she?” still asked the sick woman. And in reply came 
the same shrug of the shoulder; the same word added, which the 
little American did not understand. But the little epsiode helped 
to distract her, in this God-forgotten country, where nothing ever 
happened save a knifing among the Mexicans, or a shooting-scrape 
among the American miners. 

And directly it struck on her ear that this stranger had light-color- 
ed hair. Her dull eyes brightened. 

“Yellow hair?” she asked, “and blue eyes?” 

“No, black eyes; yet she was undoubtedly Americana, but —” 
and again the word she did not understand, spoken lightly and con- 
temptuously. 

“An American?” She started up, wild with expectation. “Bring 
her to me—oh! bring her to me—now; I must see her, quick;—oh, 
do bring her to me—”’ she pleaded. 

A Mexican woman is above all things a woman; warm-hearted, 
full of pity for her sisters, even for those who have swerved from the 
straight and narrow path. The heart-broken appeal of this poor 
child, who would soon be mother to another child, moved them to 
tears; they felt no resentment at the yearning expressed for the sight 
of one of her own nation; even though they had been so devoted and 
loving to this tender little exile. 

Silence fell on those remaining in the room, when one of the women 
had been sent out to bring the stranger in; and then Donna Felipe, 
the oldest among them, suggested that possibly the Superintendente 
might be averse to his wife receiving this strange woman in their 
house. A pitiful look of apprehension came into the childish face. 

“Only this once,’”’ she pleaded, “only this once;” and in a sudden 
spasm of pain, she wrung her hands entreatingly. 

Then Donna Felipe thoughtfully hung a heavy cloth over the 
lights of the other casement—Mexicans in that country consider 
windows an unnecessary luxury, anyhow—and just then a tall, well- 
rounded figure stepped into the low doorway, an air of defiance 
somehow showing in the looks and bearing of the woman. 

Perhaps it was well that the eyes of the child-wife were blinded with 
tears. But the strange woman who had entered, saw only the white 
face and the hungrily outstretched arms of the woman in travail; 
and hastily casting aside flaring hat and gaudy veil, she snatched 
up the reclining figure and rested the drooping head against her 
breast. 

“Oh sister, sister!’ cried the helpless mite in broken tones; “Sister 
whom God has sent me in my hour of need—you must never, never 
leave me; will you promise to stay with me, always?” 

“Always, poor child, as long as you need me.”” The low voice was 
in singular contrast with the hard black eyes—now melting in hesi- 
tant feeling—and the lines which passion and world-anger, perhaps 
sorrow, had graven on the bold, proud face. 

The name which the Mexican women had spoken, and which the 
little innocent had not understood, was branded on the woman’s 
forehead. But when the Mexicans watched the furtive passes she 
made over cheeks and lips and eye-brows with her handkerchief, 
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they softened toward her, and a low-breathed ‘“misericordia’’ came 
from their lips. How could they judge what misfortune had driven 
this woman to her fall? A handsome woman she must have been; 
a better and softer look in her face already since some of the paint 
had been wiped away;—perhaps she wished in this solemn moment 
that her shame might all be wiped away as well. 

Her hair, heavy and fine as silk, would have made her a noticeable 
personage in any assemblage; but it was evident that her eye-brows 
had been pencilled to a deeper black, to make the contrast to her 
golden hair more striking. 

The little wife had quickly sobbed herself to sleep, and when she 
awoke, in sudden agony, the woman, who supported her, asked in 
broken Spanish, that the husband should be sent for. She knew full 
well that a physician was out of the question, and would hardly be 
needed where the elderly Donna Felipe was present. 

Comforting the patient, as she would a child, she still threw im- 
patient glances toward the door, and soon a stir among the women 
announced the coming of the superintendente. A man past his first 
youth, whose mien, naturally haughty, had grown stern with in- 
creasing years, appeared upon the threshold, and—had the yellow 
hair of the strange woman suddenly turned into the fabled serpent’s 
she could not have looked more like a Medusa at this moment. 

Her fingers must have clinched the little hand she held, with pain- 
ful grip; there was a moan from the sufferer; but the man who stood, 
petrified, just inside the door, paid no heed. Like a magnet the 
strange woman seemed to draw him, though she had raised a warning, 
repellant hand at his approach. 

Womanlike, she had regained self-possession first; and while his 
blanched lips formed one word—‘“‘Constancia’”—she pointed with 
commanding gesture to the form that had glided from her arms to 
the pillow. 

The man bent over his wife, but she shrank from him, calling faint- 
ly for “‘Sister—Sister!”” When she was quieted again, Donna Felipe 
stood beside the bed while the strange woman turned aside a moment 
to the superintendente. None heard her, or understood when she 
asked abruptly, with a backward motion of her hand— 

“That is not the woman—??” 

“No!” replied the man; then, with a savage oath, ‘‘She robbed 
me—’”’ 

“As you robbed me;” put in the woman coolly. “But she robbed 
you of your money only; while you took all from me—honor, and 
fortune and wife-hood.” 

“Have you no home?” asked the man. 

“None, since you drove me, a disgraced woman, from yours.’ 

“Your father—” 

“In spite of your plausible story he offered me a home, which I 
would not accept;” she replied with curling lip. “Rather be spurned 
by strangers than live under the pity and contempt of my father’s 
second wife. And now let me ask. How came you to lay your iron 
hand on this girl, of whom you have made a plaything to beguile 
the tedious hours of your enforced solitude? Bought her of some 
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poor man, who had smaller children to support, I’ll be bound! Ah! 
that strikes home; you have the grace to blush!” 

“You! What are you that you should dare—” 

“T am only what you made me; you have my soul on your conscience 
as you will have that child’s life on your soul should she die this 
night. Now leave the room; she dreads you as I loathe you.” 

She turned away, and he walked with unsteady steps to the door, 
a man suddenly aged as with years.— 

The grey dawn came slowly struggling in; the dry, sharp chill of 
the night battling with the first messengers of the dry, sharp heat of 
the day. 

The hangings had been removed from the casements, and Donna 
Felipe was tenderly spreading a coverlet over the motionless form 
lying stretched on the rude couch, 

“Madre Doloroso!’’ she prayed, as she looked on the still, white 
face; ‘“May she straightly enter Paradise, as do those who lose their 
life while giving life to a child.” 

The Mexican women were on their knees; the strange woman— 
no longer a stranger to them now—stood among them, with bowed 
head, with tear-dimmed eyes; no trace of paint or color on her sad- 
dened face; yet with a look, somehow, almost as defiant as the air 
with which she had entered here the day before. She turned when 
she saw the man enter the room hesitatingly, though looking with 
longing eyes toward the bundle Donna Felipe held in her arms. He 
had given but one shuddering look at the still form covered from 
sight on the bed. 

“She gave the child to me!”’ the woman spoke fiercely; a lioness 
defending her whelp might have shown set white teeth like that. 

“You have no home to give him,” said the man with a faint attempt 
at defiance. 

“Ts that a taunt?” Then quickly smothering her anger, she said 
quietly, ““My father will gladly give a home to his daughter, repen- 
tant, and bringing with her your child.” 

The stress of hatred she laid on the pronoun, shook him out of his 
lethargy. 

“My child shall stay with me,” he said angrily. ‘Donna Felipe 
will tend him and take care of him.” 

“Your child shall go with me;” she replied determinedly. ’’Donna 
Felipe, see that all is ready for our journey in this hour.” 

He stretched out his hand to touch the child. ‘“Stop!’”’ she com- 
manded; “Do not touch the child; she gave him to me!” 

“Shall I never see my own child?” The spirit of the once proud 
reckless man was broken. ‘How shall I know him, where shall 
I find him?” 

“He will bear your name,” she said, “and you will find him always 
at my father’s home.” She took the little bundle from the Mexican’s 
arms. 

“Pray attend me to the carrete, Donna Felipe,’’ she said as she 
swept from the room. 

He laid a detaining hand on her arm, which she shook off as if it 
were some loathsome reptile. ‘Will you forgive me—” 
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But the eyes she turned on him so flashed and burned with passion 
that involuntarily he stretched a protecting hand toward the child. 
In a moment her flaming anger was under control. 

“Yes,” she said with cold disdain, “I forgive you—for the sake 
of ber child,’”’ she added softly, as she drew close her veil, and passed 
out amid the murmured benedictions of the Mexican women. 


July “OUT WEST” 
“THE WASHWOMAN’S VENGEANCE” 
By Josephine Clifford McCrackin 
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The Ghosts of the Days that Will Be 


By Ethel Bostick Ritchey 


You speak of the ghosts of vanished days, 
Of the ghosts of joys flown by, 

That hover near as you sit alone, 
When years like moments fly; 

But what of the others that come as oft 
And are brighter far to see— 
The merry ghosts, 
The cheery ghosts, 

The ghosts of days that will be? 


They flutter around and gayly tell 
Of a wonderful future near; 
Hopes unfulfilled have no place with them, 
Nor thoughts of doubt and fear. 
Yourself as you wish they show to you, 
And fill your heart with glee. 
The dutiful ghosts, 
The beautiful ghosts, 
The ghosts of days that will be. 


Honor and wealth and desire achieved 
Is writ on their faces bright; 
They relate no stories of blunders made, 
No tale when wrong ruled right; 
They are holiday ghosts and gladsome things 
With manner wild and free; 
The rollicking ghosts, 
The frolicking ghosts, 
The ghosts of days that will be. 
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SELF AND SELFISHNESS—ETHICS OF DAILY LIVING. 
By Martha Martin Newkirk 


[ HOZEBORREOL 7] 











“LF IS THAT conscious thinking 
thing which is sensible or conscious 
m of pleasure or pain, capable of 
happiness or misery.’”’— (Locke’s 
Human Understanding. ) 

Self is the “I” or “‘me,” the part that 
thinks and wills, that hopes and fears. 
Self is the real part of us. It is the im- 
perishable, the indestructible ever liv- 
ing substance of man. 

It is the tenant of the body. It is 
the owner who speaks of “my” hands 
“my” feet, ete. It is the “image and 
superscription”’ of God. 

Therefore, “self” is a noble word. 
It is not to be confounded with “ego,” 
or self-conceit. And it is to be considered 
alone—apart from the many words 
commonly annexed to it by a hyphen, 
as self-assertion, self-conceit, self-con- 
scious. Self is sometimes referred to 
as if the word stood for selfishness. For 
example, Tennyson in Locksley Hall, 
says: 


“Love took up the harp of Life, and smote 
on all the cords with might; 
Smote the chord of Self, that trembling 
passed in music out of sight.” 


Which means, I take it, that self 
dropped (self) gratification, (self) in- 
dulgence, (self) seeking, (self) will. 
And added control, denial, devotion, 
immolation, renunciation, and (self) 
sacrifice. For these words, hyphenated 
with “self” certainly bring sweet music 
into human life. 

Perhaps it is worth while to consider 
what these words hold of deeper mean- 
ing. For truth is like a flower, that 
folds itself in a close bud, and unfolds 
gradually to the minds who seek. 

Self-control holds oneself, self-denial 
gives up, self-renunciation consciously 
surrenders, self-abnegation (angel that 














she is!) forgets that there is anything 
to surrender. Self-devotion is _heart- 
consecration, ready for sacrifice to the 
limit. And “self-sacrifice is the strongest 
and completest term of all. We speak 
of the self-sacrifice of Christ, where 
any of the above mentioned terms would 
be feeble or inappropriate.” 

Self is also the unit of measurement 
in the moral law. We are to love God 
WITH self—that is all thy heart, soul, 
mind and strength, but we are told to 
“love thy neighboras thy SELF.” There 
ean be no higher precept. 


Selfishness 


Selfishness is the word that has made 
us forget that “self’’ is a noble word. 

“There are two kinds of selfishness,’ 
said the college man, “the kind that 
comes from ignorance, or lack of obser- 
vation, and the ugly vexing real thing. 
But I think most selfishness is merely 
lack of thoughtfulness.” 

“IT do not agree with you,” said the 
smiling teacher. I have seen selfishness 
in too many homes. But I will say 
that I do not think the majority know 
how selfish they are, and are not aware 
of the many ways they manifest their 
selfishness. For example: I once boarded 
in a family where the man of the house 
could not eat eggs in any form. His 
wife and all the many children - were 
fond of eggs. As they kept a lot of 
hens thay could have all the eggs they 
wanted. But the man wanted them too. 
It aggravated him so much to see the 
rest of us enjoying our fried or poached 
or omelet, that he forbade his wife 
putting them on the table. What kind 
of selfishness do you call that?” 

“TI fear my vocabulary is too limited 
to express my opinion of that,” the young 
man answered. The girl continued, “I 
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have seen a whole family rustle around 
to help a woman off on a journey. One 
ran for her rubbers, another got her 
umbrella. Her husband packed her 
suit case, everyone rushed to do some- 
thing. Why? Why, that woman had 
been chatting in the parlor, and enjoy- 
ing herself, until the last minute.” 

“That wasn’t so bad. It was thought- 
lessness, rather than real selfishness.” 

“Do you think so? Here’s another. 
A family that I know well,—and am 
very fond of—gather about the library 
table almost every evening and read. 
An old uncle who lives with them has 
a way of suddenly reading aloud whatever 
he is interested in. Once I was reading 
the most exciting part of a new novel 
when he interrupted to read of a funeral. 
And again I was reading of the death 
and sorrow of my heroine, and my eyes 
were full, when he burst out with a 
humorous selection. His sister urges 
him to clip his interesting items and 
bring them to the dinner table, where 
all would enjoy them. But he says, 
“Oh, it would be cold, then,” The whole 
family resent these interruptions, but 
are self-sacrificing and endure it.” 

“A lot of college boys would yell, 
‘Cut it out.’ ” 

The pretty teacher smiled and con- 
tinued, “Not an uncommon form of 
selfishness is asking another person— 
the house-mother oftenest, ‘Where is 
my umbrella?’ ‘Where are my rubbers?’ 
or gloves, or wraps, or shoes, or other 
personal belongings that each person 
should care for and keep for him or her- 
self.” 

“That reminds me,” said the college 
man, “of a recent broken engagement. 
Jim’s mother invited his fiance to spend 
a week at their home. In telling me 
of the result, Effie, Jim’s sister, said, 
“We never said a word against Jim’s 





girl. But we turned the search light 
of our best manners upon her, and Jim 
saw for himself that she was utterly 
selfish.” 

These are commonplace, every day 
sort of illustrations, that might be 
multiplied endlessly. But they may 
help you and me somewhat to at least 
avoid the selfishness of ignorance. 





WORD 


Words are the great torches that 
light the world. “As one lamp lights 
another, nor grows less, so nobleness 
enkindleth nobleness.”” And love “en- 
kindleth” love; and faith lights faith, 
and hope sets hope on fire in another 
breast. And the torches that go from 
one to the other lighting, “‘enkindling,” 
are words. 

But words may be ciphers strung in 
a row—000 000 000 000. What good 
are they? Place a digit, 1 or 9, before 
the ciphers, and you are rich. Put 
truth in words. Do not fear to speak 
the deep thoughts of your heart. Others 
are as hungry for truth as you are. 

In the jealous, watchful silence with 
which men often walk the relations of 
the world and hide their hearts to listen, 
past a thousand beautiful doors are 
they doomed to go that would be opened 
if they opened theirs. 

When I write for Out West to the audience 
I cannot see, these are the words my 
heart cries: A book (or essay) is the 
shouting of a heart from the housetops. 

Out into the listening darkness, where 
the shadowy audience waits, these words 
go forth. By far-off lamps they seek 
you, by windows never seen. So, in 
this column of words, I send my greeting, 
a message of cheer and hope and faith, 
hoping it may be “as one lamp lights 
another.” 


——s 


Where God has done so much for man, 
Shall not man place his standard high? 


— Joaquin Miller 














T xtaccihuatl 


(A Legend ) 
By Fannie Harley 









OMING UP to the view of al- 
most the entire valley of Mexico 
m are the majestic and stately 
28 mountains of Popocatepetl and 
Ixtaccihuatl. From time immemorial 
they have served as guides and land- 
marks to the inhabitants of Mexico, 
and many interesting legends, both 
among the Toltecs and Aztecs, have 
been centered around these aee-inspir- 
ing creations of the master hand. The 
following legend regarding Ixtaccihuatl, 
handed down from generation to gener- 
ation by the Aztecs, is one of the most 
popular. 

The first of the Aztecs who placed 
himself among the noted names of his- 
tory was Quetzalcoatl, chief of the seven 
tribes of the Nahuatlacas, who lived in 
the lake district near Mexico City. 
He is recognized as the founder of the 
Aztec nation and regarded as a wise 
and powerful inventor. According to 
tradition the father of Quetzalcoatl, 
whose name was Yopiltzin, disappeared 
mysteriously from among the Nahuatla- 
cas. When the gods were consulted 
as to the whereabouts of the lost Yopilt- 
zin the only message that was given 
was that he had gone to a far-off and 
beautiful country to learn new inven- 
tions and sciences and would some day 
return to teach his people. As time 
went on and the old man did not return 
Quetzalcoatl conferred with his seven 
tribes and decided to go in search of 
the old man and the promised country 
spoken of by the gods. 

Days were spent in preparation and 
at last, with Quetzalcoatl acknowledged 
as the chief and leader of the expidition, 
the seven tribes of the Nahuatlacas 
started out to find the unknown land. 
Not with gay heart and light foot did 
Quetzaleaotl leave the shores of the 
beloved lakes, but with sadness he 
abandoned the haunts of his boyhood 
where he had hunted in the wild forests 


or fished in shaded crystal streams. 

Many moons they travelled through 
the country. Sometimes their journey 
led them through sections of the country 
dense with trees. Here they would 
stretch themselves beneath the generous 
shade of the towering tropical trees or 
gather luscious fruits which hung in 
abundance overhead. Spotted deer 
dashed out and in among the trees while 
troops of monkeys chattered to each 
other or brilliant-colored birds drew 
near to watch the inquisitors. Then 
they crossed barren deserts of shining 
white sand where the sun held sway in 
his terrible domain without a cloud or 
the flight of an aura to lessen his fury. 
Here and there a scrubby cactus shielded 
a rattlesnake and helped to break the mo- 
notony of the death-thirsty desert. With 
famished bodies and parched lips the In- 
dians would dash forward to a pool or 
fruit-laden tree only to find it a treacher- 
our mirage. Forward again up a craggy 
mountain from whose summit they 
could see immeasurable miles of barren 
country they would throw themselves, 
heartsick, bleeding, and exhausted, upon 
the ground and plead with the gods to 
show them the way to “‘the land beloved 
by the sun.” 

After many moons of deprivation and 
hardships they came at last to a land 
which they believed to be the one to 
which Yopiltzin had gone. Gay birds 
flitted hither and thither among tropical 
fruit trees, iridescent brooks babbled 
over crystal pebbles, and azure lakes 
reflected the alabaster clouds by day 
and the silver stars by night. Hither 
and thither they wandered in search 
of men—but, alas! in vain. Much per- 
plexed by this Quetzalcoatl called his 
men together to decide on further plans. 
Suddenly they were startled by the 
mournful song of the beautiful guanaba, 
which was believed by the Indians to 
be an infallible harbinger of misfortune. 
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Terror-stricken the Nahuatlacas threw 
themselves on the ground and besought 
help from the gods. 

Bitter disappointment filled the heart 
and soul of Quetzalcoatl and it was 
transmitted to his men who refused to 
follow further. So Quetzalcoatl resolved 
to proceed upon his journey alone. 
“Sometime,” he said, “my descendants 
will return to teach my people a new 
language, sciences, and laws that Yop- 
iltzin promised.” With this he departed 
and the Nahuatlacas returned to the 
lakes. 

Several years after this an Ixtacci- 
huatl or “white woman,’’ dressed in a 
white tunic covered with stars and 
symbols, appeared on the summit of a 
great mountain. She prophesied to the 
people of the lakes and vicinity that 
before many years more the descendants 
of Quetzalcoat! would return to punish 
the disloyal and cruel princes who 
deserted him in the search for the “un- 


known land” and destroy the empire. 

Since that time the mountain has 
borne the name of Ixtaccihautl or the 
“white woman.” 

ORK 

When Cortez and his army first 
entered Tenoxtitlan (the name of Mexico 
City before it was placed under the pro- 
tection of the god Mexitli) many of 
the inhabitants believed them to be 
the descendants of Quetzalcoatl. To 
add to their superstitious fears and sus- 
picions, during the conquest Popoca- 
teptl burst out in furious and destruc- 
tive eruption. The propitious light 
which crowned Popocatepetl was re- 
flected upon Ixtaccihuatl covered with 
snow. The Tenoxtitlans were panic 
stricken, since in their excitement they 
imagined they could see the “white 
woman” gazing with sinister smile upon 
the city which she, so many years be- 
fore, had prophesied would succumb 
to the fatal destiny of destruction. 


The eyes of man alone can utter truth; 

His lips long habited to shameless lies 

Are pow’rless to bespeak bis hidden soul.— 

In city streets what secret eyes reveal, 

Lips ne’er would whisper in confessional! 

What hungers, bopes and heartaches there betrayed! 
What yearnings for responsive sympathy! 

But still the lips would sneer in mock protest 

If such a word as “sympathy” were named. 

A friendship proffered to the soul ’s deep need 
Would meet but cold disdain and ridicule. 

And man, like peevish, fretful babe declares 

He wants not that for which be longs the most. 

But be your eyes a beacon light, clear shining, 
Calm and compassionate, passionless and pure, 
You then may look through beart of man and give bim 
A wordless love, a silent sympathy 

Which will'unseal bis lips to truth once more. 
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Fi fficient Democracy im 
American Cities 


By Jobn J. Hamilton 








OVING rapidly forward on six 
distinct lines, American cities are 
=a being made over. The political, 
a2 moral and economic chaos which 
prevailed in them during the last two 
decades of the Nineteenth Century has 
been followed, since the new Century 
began, by new and wholesome develop- 
ment. The prophets who cried aloud 
and spared not in those dark days are 
living to see their fears dispelled and many 
of their long deferred hopes realized. 
Addressing themselves resolutely to the 
task of solving their most serious problem 
and removing the most threatening 
obstacle in their pathway, the American 
people are, with characteristic energy, 
measuring up to the highest standards 
of municipal conduct heretofore prevail- 
ing in the old world; and, not content 
with that degree of success, are already 
reaching out toward ideals which, when 
realized—as they surely will be—will 
make the cities of the United States 
models for those now recognized as their 
teachers. 

The six movements mentioned in the 
foregoing paragraph have for their ob- 
jects the concentration of power and 
responsibility through the commission 
plan of government; the adoption of 
methods of accounting and preparing 
municipal reports which shall insure 
efficiency of administration; the shorten- 
ing of the ballot in City primaries and 
elections; the elimination of both ward 
and party lines as divisive agencies in 
city constituencies; direction and con- 
trol of future urban growth according 
to well digested city plans; and, through 
the recall, direct legislation, publicity, 
the merit system and the prohibition of 
corrupt practices, a larger, more effec- 
tive and more continuous participation 
of the people in municipal affairs. 


First of these in importance, because 





its adoption renders success on the other 
lines easier of attainment, is the com- 
mission plan of government, whereby 
all municipal authority is vested in a 
single governing body, elected by the 
people of the city voting at large; its 
members acting as heads of the city’s 
administrative departments; appointing 
all other officials and employees, and 
standing clearly responsible for what- 
ever is done. This new type of munici- 
pal organization—really a revival and 
extension of the old New England town 
meeting—has been adopted in two hun- 
dred cities, in thirty-four states, includ- 
ing thirteen state capitals; and is under 
serious consideration in three hundred 
other cities. The results are most en- 
couraging, so far as recorded. The 
people quickly learn to operate this 
simple machinery; and, there being little 
further need for the boss and the ward 
politician, these adjuncts of the old 
regime find their occupation gone. 


The efficiency movement is even more 
far-reaching than that for the commis- 
sion plan; for it has been taken up in 
many cities which still cling to the mayor- 
and-council system of government. This 
intelligent effort to better municipal 
business methods was originated by the 
New York Bureau of Municipal Research, 
and is revolutionizing conditions in that 
metropolis and several others. The pro- 
ponents of this method of attack upon 
graft, waste and inefficiency maintain 
that correct accounting and reports based 
thereon are the surest means of enforcing 
businesslike administration. They in- 
sist that proper efficiency records and 
accurate cost-keeping, utilized by com- 
petent heads of departments, lead in- 
evitably to improved administrative re- 
sults, no matter what the form of govern- 
ment may be. They aim, by standard- 
izing municipal book-keeping, to have 
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every municipal worker and every city 
striving to excel past performance and 
emulate the best work of others. 

The wiping out of ward and party 
lines in city elections was at first an ac- 
companiment of the commission govern- 
ment reform, but is likewise invading 
wider fields than that of the new muni- 
cipal system. It unifies the electorate 
and deprives the political machines of 
one of their most potent agencies of 
division of the constituents they seek 
to conquer. 

Like these other progressive move- 
ments, the short ballot propaganda 
has gained a strong impetus through the 
rapid advance of the commission plan; 
and again we find the incident separat- 
ing itself from the parent reform and 
reaching out for a wider sphere of action. 
The short ballot principle—that only 
those offices should be elective which 
are important enough to attract and de- 
serve public examination, and that very 
few offices should be filled by election 
at one time, so as to permit adequate 
and unconfused examination of the candi- 
dates—is invading the domains of county 
and state as beneficially as that of muni- 
cipal government; but cities are reap- 


~~ 
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ing the first fruits in good measure. 

Less progress as yet has been made 
in conscious city planning than on the 
other lines mentioned; but the advance 
recorded plainly indicates that the fu- 
ture American City will be developed 
on plans to which the citizens have pre- 
viously given their assent. That we are 
to have the real City Beautiful, and that 
it will be the home of a population having 
time, room and opportunity to play as 
well as work, no student of present day 
tendencies can fail to foresee. 

Of the democratic trend of current 
events, evidence abounds in every city 
in the country. It pervades all classes 
and conditions of men and is fixing the 
direction and setting the pace of every 
civic activity. He would be rash who 
would prescribe limits to the changes 
this mighty wave of popular thought 
and feeling will effectuate. 

Pressing forward along these lines, 
the American City will become the abid- 
ing place of the healthiest, happiest, 
kindest, truest and most patriotic race 
on earth; and from American cities will 
flow help and guidance and fellowship 
for those that crave them, everywhere 
under the sun. 


A Cycle of Smile 


By Lannie Haynes Martin 


I look at dawn in the face of a child 

And smile in bis eyes as I look; 

The child cooes love to the bird in its nest 
From bis own little nest-built nook; 

The bird sings a song of love to the flower; 
The flower bares its heart to the sun; 

The sun makes salute to the Lords of Light; 
And the Lords of Light bow to One 


Ineffable, joyous, smiling G 
Who sees all—sun, flower, 


od 
child, me. 


And if we reflect His smile round and round, 
We are arcs in a circle of smile, don’t you see?— 
Part of a smiling Eternity. 

















The Southwest Wind Brothers and the 
Northeast Wind Brothers 


Told by the Warm Spring Indians of Oregon 


As recorded by Mrs. Jeremiah Curtin 












the old time there were five 
Southwest Wind brothers and 
weges four Northeast Wind brothers. 

mS The Northeast Wind brothers had 
a sister, Teskstye. She was colder and 
more disagreeable than her brothers 
were. The Southwest Wind brothers 
had an old grandfather whose name was 
Quiquiyei. 

The country was divided between 
the Southwest Wind brothers and the 
Northeast Wind brothers. The North- 
ern country was always cold and frozen; 
the Southern country was dry and warm. 

The Northeast Wind brothers bathed 
every day, but the Southwest Wind 
brothers bathed only once in a long time. 

Once the Northern brothers said to 
the Southern brothers, “Let us have a 
wrestling match, those of us who are 
beaten will have our heads cut off.” 
The eldest brother on the Southern 
side said, “I am willing.” They were 
to wrestle the following day. 

The eldest Southwest brother said 
to his grandfather, “The sister of the 
Northeast Wind brothers is making 
oil out of ice. I will catch a sturgeon 
and get its oil. When I am wrestling 
you must throw our oil, but don’t throw 
it till Tekstye has thrown hers.” 

In the morning the Southwest Wind 
brothers went to the country of the North- 
east Wind brothers. The eldest brother 
on each side wrestled first. When South- 
west wind felt that he was growing weak 
he was so frightened that he called 
to his grandfather to throw his oil. 
That minute Northeast Wind’s sister 
threw her oil made of ice, it froze 
the sturgeon oil, Southwest wind fell 
and Northeast wind cut his head off. 
The other Southwest Wind brothers 
wrestled, were thrown and their heads 
were cut off. 

Now there was no Southwest Wind 
in the world, there were only the North- 


east Winds and they blew all the time. 

When the wrestling match was over 
the old grandfather of Southwest winds 
went home. His eldest grandson was 
the only one who had a wife. When 
Quiquiyei told the woman that all of 
his grandsons were dead she said, “I 
am going to my father, who lives in 
the West, but I'll leave you a sign. 
I’ll put two feathers over the door, one 
is a red outside feather, the other is 
a brown, downy, inside feather. If 
I have a son the brown feather will 
fall, if a daughter the red feather will 
fall. You mustn’t touch the feathers 
or go near them, just watch them.” 

Southwest Wind’s grandfather and 
grandmother watched the feathers. 
When the brown, downy feather fell, 
they said, “We have a_ grandson.” 
The old man thought a while then said 
to the old woman, “‘Maybe you touched 
the feathers?” “I did not,’ answered 
the old woman. 

The boy grew very fast and was soon 
large enough to play around outside. 
His mother made him arrows with 
feathers on them and told him not to 
play near the house. He thought, “Why 
doesn’t my mother want me to play 
near the house? I'll go back and peep 
in.” He heard his mother crying. 
When she saw the boy looking at her 
she stopped crying, and said, “I sent 
you away, for I didn’t want you to hear 
me mourn for your father, and for your 
uncles who were killed by the North- 
east Wind brothers, but you are getting 
to be a young man, you must try your 
strength. Go far off, bathe and come 
back, each day go farther and bathe 
longer.” 

The boy went far, found cold springs 
and bathed in them. When he had bathed 
in many springs he said to his mother, 
“T am going to the place where my father 
and uncles were killed.” He started 
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and traveled a long way, stubbed his toe 
and fell, then he turned back to get 
greater strength. Each day for ten 
days he traveled far and bathed in the 
coldest springs he could find, then he 
started to go to the place where his 
father was killed; again he stubbed his 
toe and turned back. When he stubbed 
his toe he knew that he hadn’t strength 
enough yet. Four times he turned back 
and traveled and bathed in cold springs 
to gain strength. The fifth time he 
started with such speed that he raised 
a terrible dust, pulled up trees by 
their roots, and coming to a mountain 
he raised it up and threw it off to one 
side, and where the mountain had been 
there was level land. As he went along 
the Columbia River he tore up pine and 
fir trees and threw them into the water. 

On the right side of the Columbia 
River there is a canyon. From there 
the young man could see the country 
where his father was killed. When 
he saw the place he felt so lonesome that 
he lay down on his stomach and cried; 
his tears are the loose stones on the 
ridge of the canyon. 

Old Quiquiyei and his wife were 
freezing. Each morning the sister of 
Northeast Wind came and stood on 
their house top and made sport of them; 
she put out their fire, and screamed at 
them. 

One day the old man saw that the ice 
in their house was melting, he cried, and 
said, “Oh my grandson take pity on 


When Southwest Wind came every- 
thing began to thaw. The grandparents 
said: “At daybreak each morning Tek- 
stye, Northeast Wind’s sister, comes 
and abuses us. She looks in at the 
smokehole and puts out our fire.” The 
young man said, “Gather some strong 
old greasewood.” They brought a 
greasewood bush covered with thorns. 
He tied it in a bunch, and said: “When 
Tekstye comes tell her to stoop a little 
lower, that you are getting old and 
can’t see her.” 

Tekstye came at daybreak. The old 
man said, “Stoop lower, we are old, 
we can’t see you.”” When she reached 


far. in the young man struck her with 
the bunch of greasewood and tore her 
body. 


She screamed, “You have hurt 
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me, you old wretches, I'll kill you!” 
and off she went. 

The young man took his grandparents 
to a spring, washed and cleaned them 
then said, ‘You must catch a sturgeon 
for me, I have come to kill the North- 
east Wind brothers and their sister.” 

The old man and his wife went in 
a canoe to spear a sturgeon. When the 
sturgeon floundered and made a great 
noise Coyote and Bluejay called from 
the other side of the river, “Let go of 
that sturgeon. What are you stealing 
our food for?” They got into their 
canoe and started to cross to where the 
old man was pulling in the sturgeon. 
That minute Southwest Wind’s son 
came near and shook himself; waves 
carried their canoe away from the bank. 
Coyote said: “What has happened? 
That old man never did like this before!’’ 

Coyote saw the old people land and 
saw a third person with them. The 
young man put the end of his little fin- 
ger under the gills of the great fish, 
the fish was so long that its tail touched 
the ground, but he carried it as if it 
had no weight. 

“That’s a stranger,” said Bluejay, 
“he is a strong man.” 

The old man’s house had been covered 
with snow and ice; Coyote saw that 
the snow and ice had disappeared, that 
there was green grass around the house, 
and everything was bright and nice 
to look at. 

When the Northeast Wind brothers 
heard that there was a stranger in old 
Quiquiyei’s house they sent a man to 
say, ‘No man ever comes here without 
wrestling with the Northeast Wind 
brothers.” The young man said, “I 
came to travel around, not to wrestle.” 

The brothers sent the same message 
five times. The Fifth time the young 
man said to Old Quiquiyei, “Take the 
dish of sturgeon oil and come with me, 
I’m going to wrestle with the Northeast 
Wind brothers. Even if you see me 
almost thrown don’t throw the oil till 
Tekstye throws hers.” 

When the young man began to wrestle 
he made the brothers think that he was 
weak. Tekstye poured out her oil made 
of ice, so that the ground would be 
slippery and he would fall. Old Qui- 
quiye threw the sturgeon oil; the eldest 
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Northeast Wind brother slipped and 
fell, then the second fell, and the third. 
The fourth brother said, “I don’t want 
to wrestle with you, I want to live.” 

“You didn’t spare my father or my 
uncles, come and finish,” said the young 
man. 

He squeezed Northeast Wind thin, 
then pounded the life out of him. 

All the people whom the Northeast 
Wind brothers had held as prisoners 
were freed and went back to their homes. 

When Coyote saw how strong South- 
west Wind’s son was he came over to 
his side of the river and asked, ‘““‘Why 
don’t you kill Tekstye? She is stronger 
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and meaner than her brothers were.” 

Tekstye heard what Coyote said and 
she ran away. Southwest Wind fol- 
lowed; he overtook her, just as she reach- 
ed the river; he struck her on the back 
and she fell into the water. Then he 
said, “You’ll no longer be a great per- 
son and freeze every one. You can blow 
a little once in a while, then I’ll come and 
overpower you. Rain will be your 
enemy too. After you blow a while 
and freeze up everything he and I will 
come and thaw out the country, warm 
it up, and make it beautiful and green. 
And so it has been. 
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IHEN John Bradley’s case was called 
he rose unsteadily and glanced 
wa about him. Strange faces—no- 
meee! thing but strange faces. He won- 
dered vaguely as he stood swaying, 
holding to the back of the chair, how 
there could be so many faces and never 
a familiar one. 

“‘What’s the charge, officer?” demand- 
ed the white haired man on the bench. 

“Intoxication, yer honor,” was the 
reply, ‘or anyhow he was aslape on a 
binch in the park and we had a time of 
it getting him up, sorr.” 

The white haired man now turned 
his eyes upon John Bradley and that 
gentleman spoke up, the faint drawl 
of the West trailing quaintly through 
his speech, “I reckon,” he said, smiling 
a little, “my friend over there has made 
one mistake. I was asleep,—lI’d have 
gone to sleep sittin’ on a barb wire 
fence, last night. But intoxicated,— 
Well, I haven’t had the price of a drink 
for two days and nights.” 

“Give an account of yourself,” said 
the judge, “If you were not drunk, 
what ailed you, and why were you asleep 
in a public place?” 

“T wasn’t drunk for the prime and 
excellent reason I told you just now,” 
returned the prisoner, “and I was 





hungry for the same reason. I was 
that kind of hungry that loosens your 
knees and jangles the works in your 
head. Where I come from a man might 
be hungry if he’s lost and clear away 
from human bein’s, but never when 
there’s anybody around that has a 
bite to offer.” He paused and glanced 
about again with his droll smile, then 
added in his gentle drawl, “It’s differ- 
ent, here, everything’s different,—it’s 
a damned lonesome place, Chicago is!” 

After the ripple of laughter among 
the spectators had been quieted and 
the prisoner admonished as to his choice 
of words, the judge proceeded with the 
ease, “Give an account of yourself,” 
he repeated, “Where did you come 
from?” 

“QO, I come from out west,—Monta- 
na,” answered Bradley, “It’s a long 
ways. I wisht I was back there, or 
rather hadn’t left at all. I’d_ better 
have risked having Big Dan Grayson 
blow me full of holes.” 

“Who is he?” asked the judge. He 
knew he ought to be getting on with 
the lengthy docket ahead of him, but 
the man was _ interesting,—different— 
“Who is Dan Grayson?” he repeated, 
“fs he the sheriff?” 

“Who, Dan?” said Bradley, “No 
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sir, not none. He’s the owner of the 
X L ranch, and I’m foreman of the 
Lazy J, adjoining. 

We had some words about the fence 
and about a girl, and some yearlin’s 
and one thing and another till, after 
a while, we had a feud of our own just 
a-growin’ and a-thrivin’ fine. Big Dan, 
strange enough, is dead agin shootin’ 
unless he’s forced to it, and though 
he’s agreed to crosslift me into the 
Promised Land if he sees me first (for 
I’m mighty quick at the trigger) he 
rounds me up sudden, one day and 
lays out his game like this: ‘you know 
I don’t like shootin’ none,’ he says, 
‘My mother she was loco on the sub- 
ject and I ain’t out to go bustin’ up all 
the promises I made her, now she’s 
dead and gone. This country ain’t 
big enough for both of us, one of us 
must clear out and leave room for 
the other.’ ” 

“ ‘All right, I says, ‘How’ll we de- 
cide? You're bigger than me so a wrest- 
lin’ match wouldn’t be fair.’ 

“ ‘And you’ve got more book sense 
than me, so I won’t try it with no spell- 
in’ match,’ says Dan, considerin.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ I says, finally, ‘I reckon 
we’re about equal at poker, ain’t we?’ 

“ ‘Let ’er go with poker then,’ says 
Dan. And so we did.” 

John Bradley paused and glanced 
about with his quaint half serious smile. 
The court room was perfectly quiet, 
saving the rustle of the cub reporter’s 
note book,—he had found a character 
sketch. The judge passed his hand 
over his chin: 

“Well?” said he. 

“Well, sir,” said the Westerner, ‘I’m 
here—that shows the way the cyards 
fell, don’t it? I think a pair of sevens 
was the biggest thing I picked up that 
night,—and I reckon most anybody 
knows you can’t paw up the earth much 
in a poker game with a pair of sevens. 
So it was me that had to hit the trail. 
I didn’t mind that so much, seein’s I’ve 
always been a rollin’ stone, but it had 
been put down in the rules of the game 
that the loser was to clear out with- 
out any fuss and mighty few ‘fare-you- 
wells,’ none at all to the girl that had 
gone to make up part of this feud busi- 
ness, along with the yearlin’s and things. 


Well, I did mind that. Shucks! It’s 
all too far away now, and I might as 
well come right out with it, I cared a 
whole lot. She’s a wonder, that girl 
—her dad’s old Dave Walsh that owns 
the Double Star—and she’s got a mane 
of rusty brown hair nearly down to her 
knees, and black eyes that’s always 
shinin’ so you can’t tell whether she’s 
laughing at you or not. She’s not 
much bigger around than my two fists, 
but she juggles Big Dan and me like 
we was two little glass balls and keeps 
us so puzzled and stirred up that we 
get so we just nacherly hate—each 
other. Well I’m to clear out and leave 
this girl and—and all the rest to Dan, 
the cyards says so. I kep’ movin’ till 
I struck this place, but as I said be- 
fore, I don’t seem to be able to get onto 
eastern people’s ways. Whenever I 
asked for a job they asked for references, 
I never had that word used on me be- 
fore, and I didn’t like it, none. I used 
up every cuss word in my system on 
the last feller that said it to me, and then 
I went out and laid down on that bench 
in the park. It was a kinder public 
place to retire in, but I didn’t have no 
private one. And I’m so hungry I 
feel like prairie dogs was buildin’ in- 
side. So, I’m ready to go to jail, it’s 
too lonesome on the streets for me.” 

He lifted his head and looked straight 
at the judge with his whimsical smile, 
and that gentleman gazed back at him 
with an odd expression on his well bred 
old face. 

Just at this moment something hap- 
pened. 

Another prisoner was brought in and 
John Bradley, hearing the slight stir, 
turned his head toward the door. In- 
stinctively his hand went to his belt, 
but there was nothing there, his gun 
had been pawned a week ago. The 
new prisoner made the same gesture— 
and let his empty hand fall at his side 
—the officers had taken his. But even 
during these maneuvers a sort of light 
had dawned .upon the faces of both 
men as they stood regarding each other, 
and after a few moments of breath- 
less silence, Big Dan’s voice boomed 
out: 

“John!” he shouted, and pushing the 
officers aside he strode toward Bradley 
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with his great hand outstretched, “John 
Bradley! Lord A’mighty, but it’s good 
to see a familiar face again! Put ’er 
there, pard!’’ 

The laughter and cheering was finally 
checked, but Big Dan’s voice went rol- 
ing on, it reverberated through the build- 
ing with all the resonance of a fire bell, 
and the flood of his eloquence was no 
more to be checked than the torrent of 
Niagara. ‘Kate Walsh sent me, John,” 
he roared, ‘and she told me to get a 
hustle on me and round you up and send 
you home. Said she’d never marry 
a great lumbering maverick like me 
if I was the last chance on earth,— 
and then she cried, and—O, well! 
I started out, not knowin’ what direc- 
tion to look for you,—Lord, ain’t it 
blamed funny we’d find each other in 
this God forsaken place? I just got 
in, yesterday, and last night they cor- 
ralled me and brought me here because 
I cussed out a eatin’ house feller that 
wanted to charge me a dollar and 
six bits for a cup of coffee and some 
ham and eggs. I tried to be reasonable 
at first,—I says, ‘you mistake me pard, 
I warn’t pricin’ your whole outfit, 
buzz fans and all, I just want to pay 
for my supper.’ But he kep’ insistin’ 
and—well, I insisted some, myself, after 
a while—so here I am!” 

When order was at last.restored the 
two men were told that they might go 
if they would go quietly, and leave town 
at once. 

“Leave town?” repeated Big Dan 
with his hand on John Bradley’s shoul- 


der, ‘Well, I should smile! And John 
don’t get no fine for sleepin’ out doors?” 

“No, no—just go, quietly,” said the 
judge. 

“And I don’t get none for cussin’ 
out that eatin’ house feller?” 

“No, no—you may both go, now— 
at once.” : 

“All right, old hoos,” chortled Dan, 
“Here’s somethin’ to treat yourself 
with,” and he fished out a ten dollar 
bill, ‘““There you are,—have somethin’ 
on me! And, say—just deputize some- 
body here to show us the way out,— 
take us to some place where we can hit 
the trail for Montana. There’s so many 
street cars and people, and the buildin’s 
up on each side remind you of the Grand 
Canyon, and it’s lonesomer than{Death 
Valley. Lord! It’s a Hell of a lone- 
some place, now, ain’t it, John?” 

“Tt shore is, Dan,” agreed the other, 
as an officer led them through the 
crowd. At the door both men, as if 
moved by a common impulse, paused 
and turned their faces once more to- 
ward the judge. He was still watch- 
ing them, gravely. 

John Bradley lifted his hat, silently, 
but Dan spoke once more,—the words 
of farewell always used in cattle land. 
They have a careless sound, but they 
are spoken when starting on a thousand 
mile journey, or crossing the street, 
or—setting out to be hanged. 

“So long, pard,” he called back, 
and the windows seemed to rattle in 
sympathy with his mighty voice, ‘‘Well, 
so long!” 


SENN 
The Rose 


AN ALLEGORY 


A gardener sought to grow a rose, toiling with utmost care 


To bring it to perfection’s height. 
He gave it the garden’s richest soil. 


No pruning did he spare. 
He watered it day by day. 


He watched, with fearful eyes, each leaf lest there be a spot of decay. 
He sheltered it from the heat by day, the chilling frost by night. 
But the rose had a wormy heart and died, rewarding his hopes 


with blight. 


For the gardener forgot that a flow’r to enfold needs most of all 


just the light. 
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IT n the Editor’s Den. 
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By inadvertence we forgot to state that the “Ode on the Centenary of the Birth 
of Robert Browning” by George Sterling, published in the May number of Out West 
was from the Boston Transcript and used by the kind permission of its editor, Mr. 
Burton Kline. We appreciated the privilege of publishing Mr. Sterling’s poem 
so highly that we regret anything that seemed like a discourtesy either to the author or 
to The Transcript, hence we tender Mr. Sterling and the editor our sincere aplogies 
for the unintentional oversight. The poem was copyrighted by The Boston Trans- 
cript, and it should have been so stated when we republished it. 

















The editor of Out West makes no pretense to being a politician, but he is naturally 
interested in everything pertaining to the welfare of his country and he has felt an 
unusual number of thrills up and down his spine during the present campaign for 
the nomination of president. He has listened with considerable interest to the di- 
verse opinions of his friends as to Roosevelt’s candidacy. One moment he has seen 
the country being “rapidly swept to destruction by the selfish ambition of this hideous, 
unscrupulous, political trickster.’”’ Fifteen minutes after he has seen visions of “a 
redeemed country saved from dire destruction by the self-sacrificing heroism of the 
most exalted patriot of all time.’’ At one moment he has felt the scorching sarcasm, 
fierce bitterness, vindicative vituperation poured upon the head of the devoted Colonel, 
and the next, he has been thrilled with the eloquent eulogies, pet names and fervid 
admiration poured forth by his worshipful followers. He has about come to the 
conclusion that Colonel Roosevelt is the most damnable, lovable, despicable, noble, 
hypocritical, frank, selfish, self-sacrificing, political trickster and genuine patriot 
the world has ever known. But through it all he cannot help admiring the pluck 
of the man who dares to jump into the arena when he hears the call of duty and who 
laughingly and fearlessly shakes his fist at the bogy of ““No Third Term.” He also 
sees in the Colonel’s actions a tremendous recognition of the trend of modern poli- 
tical opinion in America. For good or for evil the masses of the people are demanding 
a curtailment of the powers of their representatives and are determined to exercise 
their powers in their own way. We may fight the growth of the idea that judges 
are responsible to the common people and we may deplore to the utmost the present 
day tendency to recall the decisions of judges, but all the same these sentiments 
exist in the minds of a large number of the people and have to be recognized and 
accounted for. 

The editor firmly believes that no man in public life today appreciates this fact 
better than Colonel Roosevelt and he has faith enough in his past—though he differs 
from him on several important points—to believe that he has entered into the con- 
flict at this time, without any regard to personal ambition, for the express purpose 
of helping shape the destinies of the country he loves in the wisest and justest manner 
possible. 

The editor believes that Colonel Roosevelt is actuated by the highest impulses 
and noblest patriotism. He has already received all the honors the United States 
can confer upon him, yet he has bravely and fearlessly courted the loss of the esteem 
and high favor he has already won by entering the fight at this time and resolutely 
standing for the advanced principles in which he believes. All hail to the Colonel! 
May more strength and power come to his capacious intellect and strong right arm! 
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Last month there passed away one of the remarkable women of this generation. 
The mother of ten children who grew up to manhood and womanhood, and all of 
whom, save one, are now alive; she yet found time to study geology and minerology 
so as to become an expert, to whom world-famed men turned in cases of doubt. During 
the Civil War, while her husband was away serving his country with unique devotion 
and genius she took her little family into the country—to George Washington’s old 
farm—and there developed a business sagacity and ability as remarkable as it was 
rare. 

She took hold of the affairs of the farm with a comprehensive grasp and was soon 
breeding fine stock which brought in liberal financial returns. To the world at large 
this was merely an evidence of business capacity, but had the world possessed a clearer 
vision it would have seen that this stock-breeding meant far more than money to 
the woman who was engaged in it. In fact here was a profound philosopher working 
out a biological theory of life as the result of her own personal experiments in animal 
eugenics. Her mind was essentially that of the philosopher. Early in life her faith 
in the creeds of the ordinary churches, orthodox and liberal, was shaken, and she 
eagerly roamed through the whole realm of religious systems—from those of the 
ancient East to the most modern of the Occident to find spiritual rest. She mastered 
German in order to read the philosophies of Kant, Schliermacher, Schopenhauer and 
others, and French being the language of her nativity, she was as familiar with Comte 
as many American women are with the “best sellers.’”” None of these systems of 
philosophy, however, satisfied her, and so, simply for her own satisfaction, she for- 
mulated and wrote a complete system of philosophy which met the demands of her 
own intellectuality. Thereafter her mind was at peace. 

This noble woman was Mrs. Leontine Lowe, the wife of Professor T.S. C. Lowe, the 
patriot who created the U. S. Aeronautic Corps during the Civil War, the inventor 
of the ice-machine, the discoverer of water-gas, the inventor of the systems of aerial 
cable transmission now in use throughout the world, and the builder of the Mount 
Lowe railway. When Professor Lowe moved with his family to California it was not 
long before Mrs. Lowe’s attention was particularly attracted to the archaeology and 
ethnology of the Southwest. With characteristic energy she began to make a col- 
lection of objects dealing with these departments, and for many years her collections 
of ancient aboriginal pottery, Indian basketry, etc., have been world-famed. 

With all her mental accomplishments, however, Mrs. Lowe had not only no desire 
for local fame or notoriety but was so opposed to it, and so domestic in her habits 
and self-centered in her own mentality, that only a few who met her upon her own 
intellectual plane ever dreamed that she was a woman of such remarkable attain- 
ments. The writer was one of those who were thus honored, and the friendship 
bestowed upon him by this noble woman extended through many years. Hence 
this laurel wreath which with tearful eyes he gratefully weaves to her memory. 





In assuming editorial control of Out West, I do so with mingled feelings. When 
it was originally started by Mr. Pattie as The Land of Sunshine, I was interested 
in it because I felt that Southern California needed such a magazine. When Mr. 
Charles F. Lummis was invited to become its editor I was assured that it would soon 
become a magazine of national renown, for already I had gained a profound respect 
for his intellectual acumen, forceful literary style and wide scholarship. I was also 
aware that his knowledge of the Southwest was broader, wider, deeper and more 
scholarly than that of any man I knew and that by personal travel and observation, 
as well as deep probing into the literature of the past, he was the best informed man 
in the United States on the fascinating region we call the Southwest. It was not 
long before all my expectations as to Mr. Lummis’s editorship were justified. 

When the title was changed to Out West and its size somewhat enlarged that merely 
offered larger scope for Mr. Lummis’s editorial and literary talents. He made 
Out West known throughout not only the length and breadth of the United States, 
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but everywhere among English-speaking peoples where real knowledge of California 
and the West were desired. 

Then came evil days for the magazine. Mr. Lummis’s time and attention were 
claimed elsewhere and Out West fell into hands neither as loving or competent as were 
those that had built it up to its high and honored position. For many months it 
has been languishing almost a direlict on the magazine sea. Mastless, sailless, rud- 
derless it has come into my hands, and the onerous responsibility of again making 
a sailworthy craft of it has fallen to my lot. Cheerfully and hopefully I assume the 
task, even though I may be a less competent skipper than its earlier and more famous 
captain. The following clearly expresses my present attitude of minds. 

There are certain things I know I cannot do. I cannot make Out West the same 
kind of a magazine that it was under the expert leadership of Chas. F. Lummis. 
I cannot begin to compete with the great Eastern magazines in illustrated articles 
written by “expensive” authors. I cannot compete with the story magazines whose 
editors have a thousand dollars at their command where I do not have ten cents. 
I have no “‘muckraking”’ ability, and I am not skilled in the political arena. Hence 
in none of these lines will Out West bid for public favor. 

But I have assurance that I know and love California and the South West by 
years of patient, devoted, careful observation and exploration. I know somewhat 
of the country’s history, its legendary lore, its aboriginal people, its marvelous cosmos 
of climate, topography, scenery, ethnology and archaeology. I know its literature 
and literature makers, both of the past and the present. I know its health-giving 
power and value to the weary of mind and body and the sick, aged and infirm. I 
know its merchant princes, its “boosters,’”’ and the reasons for ite wonderfully-growing 
development. I know its philanthropies, its unique institutions, its ambitions, as- 
pirations and outlooks. I am a student of everyday affairs and men and can find 
out what are the plans and hopes for the upbuilding of the country for the future. 
And I know that in California, the South West and the North West, men and women 
alike, and even the growing children, are glad to have a magazine which they can 
call their own, assured that it will fully, clearly, truthfully, even though enthusiasti- 
cally, present these things. And all throughout this great United States of ours 
there is an increasing proportion of the population that also wants to know these things. 
Hence the field of Out West is clearly defined and outlined, and in that field I shall 
endeavor to do my work. To that end it is my purpose to present—each month 
one or more—of the following features, to wit: 


An illustrated article on some Western subject. 

An article dealing with God’s Great-Out-of-Doors in the West from 
a personal ethical standpoint. 

A beautifully illustrated article on some Western poet, painter, sculp- 
tor, architect, engineer or other “Captain of the Larger Things.” 
A few brief editorials giving my opinions on current events. 

A careful reveiw section in which books that are worth while, espec- 
ially books on California and the great West, will be analysed and 
presented. 


With these aims in view the present editor takes up his work. By his success or 
failure in achieving these aims he is willing to be judged. 


PP - Fr 





For countless centuries China has been living the life of inclusion and self-contain- 
ment. She built the Great Wall to keep out foreign ideas as well as peoples. Now, 
for better or worse, for richer or poorer, she has wedded herself to the New Ideas, 
to Occidental Civilization, to Modern Progress. She has cast off the fetters of the 
Manchu dynasty and patterning after our own history and example has declared 
herself a republic. The men at the head of affairs are competent men, many of them 
having been educated in our own institutions. It is reasonable to assume that such 
men may be trusted to steer the new Ship of State so that all the people of the new 
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republic may ride more easily, safely and happily upon the Sea of Life. Yet, strange 
to say, so far, the great powers, the United States among the rest, have denied to 
the Republic of China the recognition it seeks. With a bona-fide government already 
established upon priciples which are fundamentally just, humane and basic, it seems 
to us there should be little delay in according her full recognition. We know what 
the recognition of France meant in our own early history. Why then should we 
withhold the perfect expression of our sympathy and confidence? Such a withhold- 
ing means also the holding back of China’s progress; the stopping of her forward 
march; the prolongation of her struggle. Loans cannot be negotiated, railways built, 
steamship lines started, and a thousand and one beneficial enterprises engaged in 
until this needful step be taken. Why then delay? We urge upon our government 
that the interests of the teeming millions of China are to be considered far more than 
the reactionary powers and peoples who are behind the influences that are provoking 
further delay. In our next issue we expect to present a fully illustrated article giv- 
ing a prominent Chinaman’s reason “Why China Should be Recognized as a Re- 
public by the Powers.” 


There are associations in the United States for almost everything under the heavens. 
Doubtless all of them have some good object—some more important than others. 
One that appeals to me tremendously, not only because of the direct effect of its work, 
but because of its humanizing influence upon all who participate in its activities, 
is the National Association of Audubon Societies. Audubon was one of the greatest 
naturalists America, or the world, has ever produced, and his love for birds amounted 
to a passionate devotion. This Association seeks to encourage and propagate his 
spirit throughout the country by the organization of State, County and Local Societies, 
by the education of children and adults, and by the circulation of such literature as 
will foster a love for and intelligent appreciation of the birds. The Association has 
prepared quite a number of leaflets that are full of perfectly fascinating reading about 
the different kinds of birds from the Bush-tit and Bobolink to the Blue Jay and Red- 
Headed Woodpecker. If you want to know about the Winter Feeding of Wild Birds, 
How to Attract the Winter Birds to Your Home, How to Make and Where to Place 
Bird Boxes, or a thousand and one other interesting things about the birds, write at 
once to President William Dutcher, National Association of Audubon Societies, 1974 
Broadway, New York, and send 25 cents, 50 cents, or $1.00 for a batch of their in- 
teresting literature. 


I wonder whether the women of California,—those keen observers of the decora- 
tions of other women’s hats—have ever noticed that never vet have they seen good, 
or anything like real representations in artificial creations of California’s most 
distinctive flower, the golden poppy, or as the poetic Spaniards called it, copa de oro, 
the cup of gold. The reason for this is that most of our artificial flowers are made 
in Europe or in the East, where this gorgeous, sun-kissed, golden-skinned native of 
California is unknown. The result is they can only guess at its appearance, and the 
guesses are monstrous in their ridiculous inadequacy. Will not some California 
artificial flower maker, some native daughter, or even a native son, take pity on the 
Cup of Gold and make an adequate and worthy imitation of this flower of our affec- 
tion? We say this in all sincerity, for, while we, personally, “have no use” for arti- 
ficial flowers, we feel that if our women—God bless ’em—will have them, we at least 
want the counterfeit representations to be as near like the original as loving and ap- 
preciative workmanship can make them. 
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Under the Study Lamp 


By the Editor 











Unlers otherwise initialed, all Reviews in Out West will be written by the Editor. 








Slowly California is coming into its own in the care that thoughtful and conscientious his- 
torians are giving to the most important phases of its early life. Father Zephyrin’s Mission’ and 
Missionaries (reviewed last month ) is one proof of this statement, and now we have others in"two 
volumes recently issued. These are California Under Spain and Mexico, 1535-1847 by Irving Ber- 
dine Richman, and the other is The Contest for California in 1861 by Elijah R. Kennedy. Both are 
noteworthy books, the former because of the scholarly, painstaking research it reveals, the latter 
because it was written by a participant in,an eye witnesstotheeventsherecords. Mr. Richman’s 
brain and pen are skilled in historic work. They have done it before and learned the art. Original 
sources (mainly manuscript ) have been called upon, in the Spanish and Mexican archives, ms the 
result is new and important information upon several interesting phases of California’s history. In 
the earlier chapters he treats of the discovery and occupation, and then the slow recognition of the 
fact that California was not an Island. Then came the Reoccupation of Monterey and Discovery 
of the Bay of San Francisco under the ‘Sacred Expedition” of Galvez, the Founding of San Francisco, 
and the Organization of Alta California. A carefully digested chapter is State Secular vs State 
Sacerdotal, in which, however, the author advocates ideas that may be displeasing to the Francis- 
cans and their defenders. For instance, he says: “It has been said in chapter V that Junipero Serra 
was seraphic in spirit, simple in faith, and pure in heart. That he was not unpossessed of shrewd- 
ness has there also been intimated. In 1781, in view of his course on the confirmation question, 
Neve, writing to Croix, charged upon him unspeakable artifice,—a pretended obedience to an 
authority (the government) which he in fact elides. And in 1782, Fages found him despotic, 
and opposed to every government undertaking. In the larger sense, which also is the truer, Serra 
is not so much to be regarded as a person as a force,—a representative, less astute than Salvatierra, 
less even than Palou, of the idea of the Mission: in personal concernments, tractable to the point of 
humility; in concernments of faith, steadfast to the point of aggression.’’ 

Personally, I believe the evidence justifies Mr. Richman’s last stated conception of Serra. I 
know many such in the priesthood and of the Catholic Church of today. In their personal relation- 
ships tender, sweet, gentle and humble; in matters pertaining to the church inflexible and determined 
as the granite mountains. Mr. Irving’s defence and afolog: for Pedro Fages brings new light upon 
the actions of this much-abused governor, and makes most interesting reading, though it will “tread 
on some toes.” 

After dealing with “Internal Problems of the State,” and the ‘Problems of Subsistence” he comes 
to the much vexed question of Secularization, to which he devotes three chapters, showing it Planned, 
Begun and Accomplished. Then follows “War With the United States,” in which the author gives 
a clear resume of the much-discussed attitude of the English towards California, and the final seizure 
of the country by Sloot, Fremont and Stockton, and the main body of the book concludes with a 
survey of “Mission, Presidio, Pueblo and Rancho,” which effectively places each before the reader 
in its own importance and relation. 

A most valuable 150 pages is devoted to “Notes,” consisting of illuminating quotations from, and 
lists of, original sources of information and the book closes with a carefully digested index. Added 
interest is found in the two pocket charts, one giving a complete history of the acts of secularization 
and the other showing twenty-two Spanish and American trails and routes affecting California. Mr. 
Richman’s book is one of the most valuable and scholarly pieces of historic literature yet published 
on California. It is altogether a most useful, valuable and readable book,—not one that in all things 
will suit partisans of the Church, nor partisans of any kind, but frank, honest, independent and fear- 
less, and therefore highly to be respected even by those who differ from its conclusions. 

California Under Spain and Mexico 1535-1847, by Irving Berdine Richman, large 8vo, 541 pages, 
with many maps, charts and plans, $4.00 net, Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

Mr. Kennedy’s Contest for California in 1861 is an entirely different type of book, yet one that is 
equally valuable in its more restricted scope. Its author thus states his own purpose: “I pro 
to describe the secession movement on the Pacific Slope, and to show how, mainly through the forts 
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and influencing of Edward D. Baker, the plot to involve California, Oregon, and contiguous territories 
with the South, in 1861, was frustrated and the Pacific Coast was saved to the Union.”” Chapters 
1 and 2 deal with the social and political conditions prior to 1860, and the state is shown to have been 
under the control of W. M. Gwin, elected U. 8S. Senator at the same time as Fremont. Kennedy 
calls him an “astute, indefatigable, and unprincipled adventurer, who yet had power for ten years, 
and who controlled every federal office holder, over whom he maintained a keen system of espionage. 
Then comes D. C. Broderick, whilom saloonkeeper, leader of firemen, ward politician in New York, 
self-educated, intensely in earnest and fired with laudable ambitions. That he was brave and fearless, 
even to recklessness, a number of quoted incidents prove. He was just the man to make his mark 
in California politics in those early and strenuous days. Elected State Senator, Lieut.~Governor, 
it was not long before he was Gwin’s associate for the long term in the U.S. Senate. Here he speedily 
distinguished himself, and made himself hated by the Southern “chivalry” by his opposition to the 
forcing of the infamous Lecompton Constitution upon the unwilling people of Kansas. His fatal 
duel with Terry is also accounted for. As the orator at his funeral, Edward D. Baker is then brought 
upon the scene. The next chapter deals with “Inklings of Secession,’’ and states facts not generally 
known as to the acts of disloyalty of certain Californians. Then came Gwin’s astute move in having 
the loyal officers in charge of the Federal forces in the Pacific removed, and Col. Albert Sidney John- 
son put in command. Had California now gone for the South what would have been the result? 
Possibly a vast change in the political affairs of the nation. But Baker isin the arena. He had been 
elected U. S. Senator from Orgeon, then a hot-bed of secession. He was on his way East, but had 
stopped to give an address in San Francisco. Kennedy (our author) had ridden twenty-four hours 
from Marysville to hear him. He gives a vivid account of that speech and delights us by assuring 
us that its eloquence is preserved in spite of John Hay’s assertion that the speech was never reported. 
As one result Lincoln at the election immediately following had a plurality of 614 votes in California. 
Two other errors Mr. Kennedy exposes, viz.: that California sent no soldiers to the federal armies, 
and that she was exempt from the direct burdens of the war. The adjutant General of the U. S. 
states that California furnished 15,725 men who enlisted, of whom he estimates that 12,528 actually 
served. In 1861 alone California paid $254,538 as Federal War Tax and also $200,000 for military 
encampments. 

Arrived in Washington Senator Baker urged with insistence that General Johnson be removed and 
a known loyal man put in his place. This was done by the appointment of General Sumner who 
arrived in San Francisco April 24, 1861. Two days later the news that fired the world arrived, viz: 
that Fort Sumpter had fallen, and had California been in wrong hands there is no knowing what might 
have resulted. Mr. Kennedy fortifies his assertions by quotations from the Rebellion Records, 
and thus for the first time gives an authentic history based upon ascertained facts. Starr King’s 
work in the revival of loyalty in California is well presented, as is the Battle of Ball’s Bluff at which 
Baker fell. 

The book is one to arouse keenest patriotism. It is a timely book and one that every high school 
class and every lover of hisState should read. It reveals clearly what our priceless heritage has cost 
us and it enshrines in our hearts memories of the heroes we should never allow to die. In its appendix 
it forever absolves Baker from the responsibility for the loss of the battle at Ball’s Bluff and thus we 
have a completed picture of orator, statesman, soldier, patriot that worthily represents its object. 
The Contest for California in 1861, by Elijah R. Kennedy, large 8vo, 360 pages and six portraits. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 


In my ote the best, because the most sensible, handbook for the use of botanists that has ever 
been issued has just come from Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco. It deals with the flora of the Yose- 
mite National Park which, as its author, Harvey Monroe Hall, says, “is perhaps the most delightful 
region in all the world for the study of plant life. The wide variety of conditions here found, ranging 
from the hot andidesiccated slopes of the brush-clad foothills to the cold, bleak summits above timber- 
line, the abode of glaciers and perpetual snow, gives to the flora an exceedingly diverse and interest- 
ing character. Innumerable springs, creeks, rivers, ponds, and lakes provide suitable habitats for 
moisture-loving plants. Rocky outcroppings, enormous cliffs, and gravelly ridges accommodate 
species adapted to such situations. The irregular topography yields southward facing slopes which 
receive the full effect of the sun’s rays, as well as aatihanpdelanen where the sun’s rays are little felt, 
where it is therefore cool, moist, and shady. The altitude ranges from two thousand five hundred 
feet in the foothill belt to thirteen thousand and ninety feet along the crest of the Sierra Nevada. 
All of these factors conspire to produce a remarkably varied and interesting vegetation.” 


In this book 955 species and varieties of plants are described. In addition, there are a few pages 
of botanical instructions giving explantions of terms, etc., so that an ordinarily intelligent person 
who knows absolutely nothing of botany, can take this handbook into the Yosemite region and, if 
he be a diligent student, can s, in afew months, without any other book or instructor, a pretty 
thorough and complete knowledge of the botany of the region and can tell his knowledge to others 
in accurate and scientific phraseology. 

Mr. Hall is the Assistant Professor of Botany in the University of California, and I assume that 
Mrs. Hall was his assistant in the preparation of the book. 

In order to test its completeness I have hunted up nearly every species of plant that I can recall 
familiarity with in my several trips to the Yosemite Valley and they are presented fully and accurate- 
ly, without exception. Presuming, therefore, that the book is all that could be desired as far as its 
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contents are concerned, the critic is able to give full expression to his delight at the general makeup 
of the volume. It is — in clear type on light but strong paper and contains 170 illustrations 
that help one accurately to determine the species. There is not an ounce of waste paper in the book. 
It is strongly bound in flexible leather and of a convenient size, 4 3-4 by 7 1-2 inches, so that a man can 
slip it in his hip or inside pocket or a woman slip it into her handbag, and thus it can be a companion 
upon the longest and most arduous jaunt. 
_ Such a book is a joy and a delight, and both author and publisher are to be congratulated upon 
its appearance. 

A YosemiteFlora By Harvey Monroe Halland Carlotta Case Hall. Illustrated with 11 plates and 
170 figures in the text. Bound in flexible leather. $2.00 net; by mail, $2.07. Paul Elder & Co., 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco. 


John S. McGroarty is both poet and historian and in both qualifications he is splendidly endowed 
with a rare grace and felicity of expression. With a passionate devotion to the land of his adoption 
he has just completed the writing of his California, /is History and Romace, a book that charms with 
its ease of style combined with the dignity demanded by the nobleness and grandeur of his theme. 

There are ten chapters in the book as follows: ‘““The Land of Heart’s Desire,’ in which the t’s 
outflow of soul is unhindered. He portrays the longing of men of all ages for a land of ease, of rest, 
of comfort, of “heart’s desire,”’ the real “lotus land,” where men and women may live and attain 
the highest development of their triune natures. In Chapter II he tells ““When California Began,” 
and gives legends, traditions etc., and the advent of Cabrillo, the discoverer, in San Diego Bay. 
In Chapter III he gives in graphic and poetic form “The Story of the Missions,” and as a devoted 
admirer of Serra, Palou, Crespi and the others of the A lic Band of Franciscans sets forth their 
noble work in glowing and thrilling periods. Chapter IV describes “Monterey, the First Capital,” 
and Chapters V and VI “the Spanish and Mexican Eras.” Then comes in Chapter VII “The Bear 
Flag Republic” episode and the final raising of the Stars and Stripes, followed in Chapter VIII with 
the story of “The Argonauts.” There is scope in “The Thrill of the a of ’49’ for some of McGroarty’s 
best literary effort, and this chapter is peculiarly effective and captivating. He is ome eloquent 
in Chapters IX and X which deal with “The American Conquest’”’ and “The Five Miracles” of the 
Missions, the building of the Central Pacific Railway, the reclamation the deserts by irrigation, 
the rebuilding of San Francisco after the earthquake and fire of 1906, and the construction of the 
Owen’s River aqueduct by the City of Los Angeles. 

In an appendix of sixty pages he gives useful information about the Counties of California, the 
Pious Fund, Fremont’s Famous Ride, Junipero Serra’s most Famous Walk, The Great Seal of the 
State, El Camino Real, The Grave of Junipero Serra, and the Muster Roll of “The Vigilant.” 

It would be easy to quote many pages from this charming work but the limits of space forbids. 
Here is one of Mr. McGroarty’s delicate literary touches: 

“Since that far-away day when Juan Rodiguez Cabrillo sailed with his galleons from Navidad 
to lie down with death on a sunny isle of Santa Barbara, California has called with luring lips the 
wandering sails and caravans of all the world 

Of old she called with ber lips of song, 
She called with ber breath of musk, 

From peaks where the sunlight lingers long, 
From the vales in the purpled dusk; 

She called to the sea with their tides of tang, 
To the ships of the far-off fleet, 

And they came in the lure of the song she sang, 
With their white sails, to ber feet. 


So, like a mother with bursting breast, 
She claimed the brood of the seas, 
And the flaming lips of ber wild love pressed 
Upon them, about ber knees; 
She crooned them to sleep on ber bosom fair, 
Where their happy bearts were lain, 
And they laughed im ber eyes that wrapped them there, 
Like their old, warm skies of Spain. 

Historically the book follows the generally accepted standards and there is no pretence of any new 
material. It is the most readable book on California now in the field and will lure many people to 
learn accurately of the Golden State’s history, who before were ignorant. The type is large 
and readable, the press work is excellent and the whole make-up of the book admirable and reflects 
great credit upon the publishers. California, Its History and Romance, by John 8. McGroarty, 
large 8vo, 392 pages, with 11 illustrations, $3.50 net. Grafton Publishing Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 


There are few, even among the students of western literature, who are familiar with the marvelous 
wealth of fascinating lore which has been handed down through the ages by the 1 ¥ people, 
so many thousands of whom used to roam over the valleys and foothills of California. It is hard to 
believe what Stephen Powers assures us is the fact, that a little over a century ago there were nearly 
700,000 Indians in California alone. Among these people were a few who the inventive and 
creative genius, and it is to them we owe the wealth of legendary lore that has come down to us. 
We read Rudyard Kipling’s “Jungle” and “Just So” Stories with interest and ardor and are amazed 
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at the imaginative power that they display. Yet, if one could spend a week with any tribe of Indians 
away back on the mountain heights and could be privilged to listen, as I have done many times, when 
sitting around the camp fire, to the legends and folk-tales told by the medicine-men or “‘troubadours” 
of the tribe, he would feel that with all his imaginative — Rudyard Kipling was outdistanced 
by the primitive aborigine. Many of the legends and folk stories of the Indians have undoubtedly 
been lost. But fortunately some have been gathered and treasured. Many of these are hidden in 
volumes published by the Government where the ordinary reader would have no idea how to find 
them, hence it is that Miss Katharine B. Judson has done excellent service in gathering these legends 
together in a well illustrated book, making them accessible to every class of reader. 

There are stories of the beginning of the earth, with a score of stories of the origin of mankind; 
stories of floods; of the origin of fire; the hardening of the earth; the origin of mountains; the Yosemite 
Valley and its striking features; of the Big Trees, the clouds and the rain; stories of hunters and coy- 
otes, blue birds and quails, fawns and rattlesnakes. with a story of the Spirit and Song of the Ghost 
Dance. They are interesting alike to old and young. Myths and Legends of California and the 
Old Southwest, by Katharine B. Judson. $1.50. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 


Whatever Nancy K. Foster writes is worth reading, for her plots hold the attention and her des- 
criptions are poetically true. Not of Her Race is a love story out of the ordinary in that it tells of 
a wealthy and vigorous young Boston girl giving up her university-trained lover for one ‘“‘not of her 
race” because she found that his manhood was of a superior type. As one reads he becomes more 
and more attached to Ruth and when she finally decides to give her love for the Mexican full sway, 
her action has our heartiest and most sympathetic approval. This is just the book to take down to 
the seaside, the resort hotel or mountain camp. Not of Her Race, by Nancy K. Foster. $1.50. 
Richard G. Badger, Boston. 


Unusual, striking, very interesting is Lucien Chamberlain’s Son of the Wind. A well-known horse- 
tamer of California has heard of a wild stallion, of great size, unexampled beauty and remarkable 
speed roaming over certain portions of the Sierra Nevada. He goes in search of it and finds it, but 
finds also a mountain maiden more charming to him than any of the heroines Bret Harte ever drew. 
This free-spirited girl so loves her own glorious freedom that she cannot bear to think of the horse 
which she also knows and loves, being caught and tamed, and the conflict between her will and that 
of the horse-tamer, who becomes her lover, gives a rich and piquant interest to the story. It is a 
love story, but different. It is a nature story but again it is different. The character drawing of 
the maiden, the hero, and all the actors is excellent, but superior to all, and giving a good example 
of Miss Chamberlain’s style is the following fine description of the wild stallion. It will long stand 
as one of the noted descriptions of a horse in the English language. 

“A rapid trot sounded just within the last fringe of pines, and a shadow ran out from the trees 
and rested, quivering, on the bright ground. There was a rustle among the pine branches, and the 
moon shone on a black forelock and pricked ears. The branches waved softly to and fro as the horse 
came pushing through. He paused at the upper edge of the clearing and lifted his head high. He 
diel tame and doubly large béing alone. The state by which kings add to their stature increased 
his. He gave a slow intrepid glance around the clearing, while his wide nostrils drank the wind. Over 
water and through moss and earth it came purely. There was no scent to startle delicate stretched 
nerves. He began to advance down the rocky floor at a gait a little faster than a walk. An un- 
dulating motion went through the whole body as if the hoofs trod air. The mane waved with it, 
the tail drifted like a plume. Carron could see the quick ripple of muscles under the satin skin. 
That was the back that had never felt weight, the neck like a ed that had never bent except at its 
own will. The white left foot which Carron had seen speeding in terror trod delicately as a girl’s 
on the rocky slope. A star on the breast that had shone at the head of herds now shone solitary. 
The eyes that had been scarlet with fury were dark and bright and bent on the silver ripple of water 
as toward the face of a friend. He seemed to condescend to earth with those haughty graces with 
his own shadow, twisting his head sidewise, trifling with its liberty. Miles around him nothing moved 
that would not run from him, nothing but eagles, and these floated free, and kept an equal state. 

“‘At the lip of the water he paused once more, one more haughty earnest stare now up, now down the 
stream and his nostrils fluttered like black butterflies. Then, as meekly as if all the world were his 
friend, he stooped his head, stretched out his neck, shining while the mane blew in a veil against it, 
put muzzle in the current and drank.” 

Son of the Wind, by Lucia Chamberlain, 8vo, 412 p., and illustrations. $1.50. Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., Indianapolis. 





The title conveys little or no conception of what “The Dawn Meadow” by C. A. Dennen holds{in 
store for its readers. With so much fidelity to life is the story told that one sees, hears and feels_as 
if personally present. 

This is where the incidents transpired. ‘In one of the most inaccessible corners of the Sierras, 
yes only by the narrowest of horse-back trails, which ran perilously along the edge of a great 
cliff, lay one hundred and twenty acres of lovely mountain meadow. Cliffs surrounded it for a thous- 
and feet or more on all sides.” The only inlet was underneath a gigantic, overhanging rock. A 
wealthy couple of San Francisco became enamored of the spot, bought it, and put up a bungalow. 
fer with such friends as they deemed would enjoy the outing, they came whenever fancy dic- 
tated. 

The San Francisco earthquake dislodged the great boulder, completely closing the narrow entrance, 
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and thus imprisoned the five persons who formed a house-party at the bungalow at the time. Four 
weeks rolled around before they were finally rescued, and as all buildings had been demolished by 
the shock, they were forced to live the simple life out in the open, Responsibility gravitates to those 
who are able to shoulder it and Charley Strong became the leader to whom all turned for guidance 
under these primitive conditions. A tragedy had darkened his early manhood and cut him off from 
his fellows, and his valiant struggle to regain his lost estate is sympathetically depicted by the author. 
Out of it all he emerges a man with patience, initiative, self-control, and somewhat of the 
Indian’s knowledge of and love for the great out-of-doors. Hence, under his directions the little 
ay managed not only to exist, but to attain a degree of health never before experienced by most 
of them. 

These days marked the dawn of a new life for Ethel, the heroine of the story. For this and other 
reasons she designated the place, “The Dawn Meadow.” Swept away from the old moorings of 
“lady like indolence,” her soul was stirred with the desire to do and to be. In trying to explain to 
her old lover her new viewpoint, she said: “Don’t you see, Bob, that a real woman isn’t always going 
to be satisfied with trifles? The need of service is the deepest need of every created being, though 
sometimes it requires an earthquake to show us the truth.” 

For the denouement of this very interesting little story, see: The Dawn Meadow by G. A. 
Dennen. $1.00, net. Richard G. Badger, Boston, Mass. L. M. W. 





In Don Sagasto’s Daughter Paul H. Blades has written an interesting romance. It relates to the 
period in Southern California when the old, easy-going days of the Spanish don were changing into 
the bustling, feverish, money-loving days of the business American. The book has large aspirations, 
which, in a measure, it fulfils, for after one gets over the first few tedious chapters, he is carried along 
swiftly by the dramatic action of the characters. There is the usual typical Spanish don whose 
hospitality never fails and whose business wits are too dull to realize that he is being hoodwinked 
by the American with whom he has dealings, and who, unfortunately, has married his beautiful 
daughter. The don loses his property; the American becomes jealous of his wife and the priest who 
confesses her and in a fit of rage murders her after accusing her of illicit. relations with the priest. 
The murderer confidently hopes for acquittal, for his devoted wife, loving to the last, seeks to 
shield him by declaring her death to have been by accident. But an old Indian woman comes into 
court and testifies that she actually saw the crime committed. Then, to add to the melodramatic 
situation in the court room, a juror arises and denounces the prisoner, whom he had just recognized, 
as a bigamist and wife deserter, and declares that the prosecuting attorney is the defendant’s deserted 
child. Then the old don, crazed with suffering and horror, adds to the sensation by attempting to 
shoot the author of all his sorrow. He is circumvented, however, and is taken, brain-stricken, from 
the room, as is also the district attorney. By the latter’s intervention the prisoner is allowed to 
escape, only to be followed, however, by his nemesis in the shape of the priest whose honor he has 
so cruelly impeached. But even here fate interposes and the deadly shot that ends the life of the 
villain of the story is fired by some mysterious hand whose personality is not revealed 

To those who desire to get a fairly accurate picture of the epoch described iri this book Mr. Blades’s 
story is well worth while if they do not mind the melodrama that accompanies it. Mr. Blades 
undoubtedly has power, but he is too wordy, too diffuse and too much given to the use of uncommon 
words. For instance he speaks of the “‘obsecrating sign of the cross,” and says elsewhere: “The 
defendant himself was struggling to preserve the self-composure which the unexpected nemesic 
ascription was threatening to embreach.’’ Don Sagasto’s Daughter, by Paul H. Blades, 433 pages, 
Richard G. Badger, Boston. $1.25 net. 





Are you interested in the way your state laws are made? in the records of the men who make 
them? in the way the people are defrauded, and bunkoed, and swindled, and played with by the 
political bosses? Do you want to know how every Assemblyman and Senator in the State voted 
on every question brought before them? Do you want to know how the “machine” works to defeat 
the will of the people? You have read a great deal of railway influences in politics. Do you really 
want to know the facts? And how the lobbyists work? If so get a copy of Franklin Hichborn’s 
Story of the California Legislature of 1909. And then if you want to read the story of how the railway 
machine was broken, how the new order of things came into being, such as the Direct Primary Law, 
the Australian Ballot in its purity, the establishment of the Initiative and Referendum, the Recall 
of the Judiciary, the adoption of the Recall Amendment, and the way measures were passed, and 
exactly what on are, dealing with Direct Legislation, Railroads, Conservation, Race Track 
Gambling, Local Option, Labor and Employer’s Liability, Woman’s Eight-hour Day, Compulsory 
Arbitration, Free Text Books, Tide Lands, Reapportionment, etc., ete., get Mr. Hichborn’s story of 
the 1911 Legislature. 

These ‘‘stories’”’ are both written in a rarely interesting manner, which takes away from them every- 
thing that savors of a dry text book. They are palpitating, living, human documents, dealing with 
matters of surpassing aad vital importance in a simple, and direct, yet pleasing and almost fascinating 


manner. These “stories,’”’ better than anything ever done, enable a voter to know exactly how his 
state representatives “stood” when it came to voting on every question submitted to them, hence 
they should be in the hands of every really intelligent and patriotic citizen of California. With such 
books as this multiplied and in the hands of studious men chicanery in politics would soon be driven 
out of the field. th books are published by James H. Barry Co., Be. 

avolume. They each contain about 400 pages. 


n Francisco and are $1.25 
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ym Prominent Clubs of the West 
SCRIBBLERS’ CLUB 


ADDISON HOWARD GIBSON, President; JOSEPHINE MEYERS, Secretary. 


“Love” a topic chosen by the Scribblers 
was considered both humorously and seriously 
as the subject merited, by those who responded. 
One member (a physician) gave an analytical 
poem on the subject and its symptoms, while 
another in prose offered a remedy for the fever 
that causes so many heart affections! 

The poem “Ece Homo” was a masterly in- 
terpretation of “Divine Love.” A short humor- 
ous play was read and the author received much 
commendation and also some suggestive criti- 
cism of the work. The Jewish evening while 
not so mirthful as the previous Irish evening 
was thoroughly enjoyed. A talk on Jewish 
Statesmen by Judge Hammack was inspiring 
with its roster of great Jewish names from 
Daniel of the Biblical era down to Disralei 
and Judah Benjamin who was said to have 
been the brains of the Confederacy. A story 
“The Awakening of Solomon” by a member 
held the interest closely. The ending while 
artistic was pathetic and evoked protests 
which were complimentary to the author, 
showing the attraction of the characters so 
well deliniated. We shall look forward to see- 
ing the story printed. It was pleasant to hear 
so many good articles on Jewish characters all 
agreeing that the practice of holding the Jew 
up for laughter or scorn was beneath liberal 
minded ple. A short poem “The Wander- 
ing Jew” was enjoyed, as was a talk on some 
present day figures of note in the Ghetto, es- 
pecially the work of the strange genius Levine 


Rosenfield who improvises Wedding Songs for 
a remuneration, on hearing the history of the 
parties interested; some of these song histories 
are beautiful, but are seldom written and thus 
many gems are lost. Several other interesting 
characters were touched upon, and a concise 
and clear definition of the Talmud was also 
given, closing the program for the evening. 
Secretary. 


A JUNE TRYST 


(By Edwin Kingsley Hurlbut) 
“Scribbler” 

One peaceful, perfect day in June, 

Lured by the Syloan Summer’s spell— 
With all the wide Westworld in tune— 

I wandered where the Muses dwell; 
On grassy couch at foothills’ crest 
I tarried long to dream and rest. 


The air was full of languorous balm 
From fragrant fields of fresb-mown bay, 
And every throbbing pulse grew calm; 
A beavenly peace fell where I lay 
In sweet repose on Nature’s breast 
And felt my soul by ber caressed. 


Low-bending o’er my bill-top bed 
Close pressed the Tender Turquoise Sky 
With dream-wrought pillows for my bead 
From snow-white cloud-banks drifting by;— 
And all the glad Westworld, in tune 
Kept tryst with me that day in June. 


Daybreak on Mount Wilson 


By Addison Howard Gibson 


Fawn-like, Witch Night soft steals away 
With all her train of shadows gay; 
A mocking-bird breaks into praise— 
Thrills drowsy pines and mountain ways. 
Fair flowers awake from vestal sleep 
And from their slumbers fern beds peep. 
Intense the silence; clouds float low 
To be the first to catch the glow 
Of dawn, ere bills and wooded crest 
In cloth of gold are newly dressed. 
Dim cliffs their wonted forms assume, 
As through weird wraith-like mists they loom, 
And tower above a shadowy land 
Where sleeping towns and orchards stand. 
A breath of incense—cool delight— 
Comes with the first faint streaks of light; 
A flash on distant summits tall 
Dyes crimson deep the mountain wall, 
— kindling night’s vast funeral pyre, 
aptising all with radiant fire. 
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An Out-of-Door Preachment 


By the Editor 





RE YOU tired, nervous, squeamish 

in appetite, worried by little 
things? Get out into the open, 
into God’s great out of doors, 
into the fresh air and sunshine, under 
the trees, on the grass, on the mountain 
slope, on the sea beach, into the salty 
ocean or the fresh water—anywhere 
everywhere—so long as it is away from 
man-made houses, streets, towns and 
cities, to God’s own out of doors. 

Are you pale, dispirited, discouraged, 
downhearted? Get out into the open 
and let the air and sunshine, the rain and 
the trees, the mocking birds and the 
animals put new life into you. 

Are you irritable, “cross as a bear,” 
touchy, fretful, peevish? Get out into 
the open and let the soothing hand of 
Mother Nature rest upon your fevered 
brow. 

Are you so disturbed that you cannot 





sleep nights, have bad dreams, wake 
up unrefreshed? Quit eating on the 
rush at lunch-counters, cafeterias, res- 
taurants and grill rooms; break your 
habit of gobbling down sinkers and coffee, 
rolls and hot cakes, and the usual fare 
that seems especially designed to drive 
man either to the “bar,” or the drug store, 
and get out into the open, where you can 
catch your own fish and cook it, sleep 
on the ground, eat camping-out fare and 
come home with digestion restored, eye 
blue as the sky, brain clear and active, 
yet under perfect control, body feeling 
“fine as a fiddle,” and everything and 
everybody “lovely and of good report.” 

Wake up, sleeper! wake up, dreamer! 
wake up you that are hypnotized, cata- 
lyptic, mesmerized by “big business’’ 
or any other business. Why kill your- 
self before you have begun to live? 
Why shorten your days and lose the fun 





A Stage Coach party driving from the Yosemite Valley to one of the fallen Big Trees. 





OUT 


One of the grandest places to enjoy God's great-out-of-doors is the Yosemite Valley within sight and 
sound of the mighty and glorious water-falls. 


Why merely exist, 


and joy of living? 
when you can be full of the vim, snap, 
energy and bounding consciousness of 
real life, which is the natural birthright 


of every human soul? No man ever 
saw a mocking bird ‘“‘tired out,” ‘knocked 
out”, or “petered out.” No one ever 
saw a trout that found it hard to swim 


against the stream, or jump “up” the 
falls. No gopher was ever “too tuckered 
out” to be an everlasting bore. No 
ant was ever “exhausted’”’ by his daily 
toil. Why? Because they live the 
simple life, in the open—God’s great- 
out-of-doors. They don’t stuff and gorge, 
smoke and drink, drug and dose, and 
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If you love the snow, strike out for the High Sierras, and slide, (even in the summer monihs) on mountain 
slopes clothed with virgin snow. 


then shut themselves up in close, stuffy, 
illy-ventilated theaters, churches, houses, 
or stores, as wise! intelligent!! educated!! 
cultured!!! humans do. No! the poor 
simple creatures are content with fresh 
air, pure water, God’s sunlight, God’s 
fruits, grains, roots and nuts, and they 
live out their lives in joyous heathfulness, 
radiant exuberance, and energetic labor- 
iousness. I’d rather be a jolly gray 
squirrel, able to run up and down tree 
trunks, jump twenty feet from tree to 
tree, and eat with a digestion that never 
fails, than be a wealthy bank president 
with dyspepsia, a grouch, and the feel- 
ing that he can’t do this, nor that, nor 
the other, because of the “dignity which 
naturally belongs to wealth.” 

Poor man, Come off your miserable 
perch! Get on the body of a horse, a 
bronco, an army mule or even a burro 
and clinib up Wt. Milson, Mt. Lowe, 
Mt. San Antonio, down into the Grand 
Canyon, or up or down any of the moun- 
tain or canyon trails that no other coun- 
try affords so richly as this. Quit 
thinking you live and begin the real 
business of living. Forget your money- 
grubbing, your bond-coupon-clipping, 


your dividend seeking and become a 
mere man for a time, and you will soon 
wonder why you ever could have been 
content to be nothing but a money- 
getting machine. 

And so I say to all business and pro- 
fessional men. Let up for a time! quit 
work for a while! Get out into the open. 
The further away from all cares, all re- 
sponsibilities, all business, the better. 
Give positive orders that you are not 
to be reached by telephone or wire, ex- 
cept in case of fire, death, or the elop- 
ment of your butler. 

Thus out in the open, in God’s own 
care, lulled to sleep by His own waves, 
or winds, or trees, or sweet singing birds, 
you will lose your headaches, “‘megrums”’, 
nervousness, fears, heartaches, and pes- 
simism, and in their place find peace and 
rest, and regain your equipoise. Calm, 
sane, serene and strong, life will be a 
new thing, work an opportunity and a 
joy, and your wife and family dearer 
and sweeter than you ever knew them 
before. 

Get into the open. Quit taking Beech- 
am’s or Duffy’s, Lydia Pinkham’s or 
Peruna, and Try God’s Great-Out-of-Doors. 
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By R. L. Bisby 


[Long Beach 


HERE’S SHOWING HOW THE FASTEST 
GROWING TOWN THAT’S GOING 


GROWS 








in various ways and require a varied 
assortment of conditions for their grow- 
ing, but there are some essentials to 
growth which can not be dispensed 
with, and by their presence or absence we 
determine the strength and strudiness of the 
maturity. 





DP) in vs PLACES and people all grow 


To grow, a plant must have soil, water, sun 
and air; a man, food, air, education and exer- 
cise; and a community to develop along perma- 
nent and substantial lines must have climate, 
commercial advantages and a population whose 
energy is as boundless as the possibilities of 
the section. 

That Long Beach has the climate is demon- 
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Showing bow they build ships at Long Beach 


strated by the fact that it is sought out by 
many easterners as a residence town and that 
it is an all-the-year-round resort—as distinc- 
tively a summer resort as it is a winter tourist- 
Mecca; there being but about ten degrees 
difference in the summer and winter temper- 
atures; the winter temperature averaging about 
55° and the summer average being something 
near 65°. This favorable condition is partly 
due to the sheltered location of the city. Santa 
Catalina Island forming a natural wind-break 
to the south. This great mountain of earth 
standing out like a wall between the smoother 
stretches of shore water and the vast billows 
that sweep the main ocean, also gives to Long 
Beach one of the finest harbors in the world, 
and it is harbor facilities more than any other 
one thing that makes for commercial advantages. 
Long Beach stands at the converging point of 
two transcontinental railways and with these 
combined land and sea transportation accom- 
modations commercial success arrived. But 
that third essential, energy, has been on the 








ground all the time, in fact it “got in on the 
ground floor’ and ‘dug in and hustled” and 
that is how Long Beach grew from a village 
of 2000 to a city of 20,000 in a little more than 
a decade. 

Any one going through the streets of the city 
and viewing its varied activities would realize 
that it took energy to start and carry those six 
splendid banks with their resources of $7,000,- 
000.00; energy to found the nine magnificent 
schools whose standard of efficiency is a model 
for other ‘cities, and that only an energetic 
people could have built the thirty miles of 
beautiful, paved streets along which stand 
dozens of handsome churches and thousands 
of attractive homes, whose combined property 
valuation is assessed at $23,000,000.00. But 
not until a more careful survey of the city’s 
diversions and pursuits is made can it be un- 
derstood what far reaching foresight was coupled 
with the energy that built for progress, strength, 
health and pleasure. While building its com- 
merce-promoting municipal harbor with its 

















Long Beach Polytechnic High School 
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Yachting at 


commodious municipal docks, and operat- 
ing its own municipal water system, with 
an economic success realized by but few cities; 
while acquiring its acres of water bearing land 
and looking after a sanitary city dump ground, 
the city did not forget the beautiful, the aes- 
thetic, the artistic, nor has it overlooked any 
possibility that might contribute to life’s finer 
side. 

Long Beach has another great advantage. It 
is but twenty miles from Los Angeles, the 


Long Beach 


metropolis of Southern California, with a twenty 
minute electric service that is a surprise to all 
eastern and mid-western visitors. This prac- 
tically places all the civic advantages of Los 
Angeles at the command of Long Beach. 
Three beautiful parks whose greenery and 
artistic arrangement delight the eye are owned 
by the city—they belong to the people contribut- 
ing to their enjoyment, stimulating their civic 
pride. The city library with its 25,000 volumes, 
its courteous and efficient library staff, its hand- 














Pier at Long Beach 
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Night Yachting at Long Beach 


some building and beautiful grounds surround- 
ing, might well be the envy of any community; 
and for such an amusement pier, auditorium 
and sun parlor many cities have ardently sighed. 
But there is one other municipal feature still 
more unique, still more to be envied—it is the 
all-the-year-round Municipal Band whose high 
class musical reputation has traveled far and 
wide. It is under the leadership of that master 
musician and skilled director, E. H. Willey. 
Many a casual visitor for the day is be- 
guiled into staying far into the night just to 
hear one more and one more piece played by 
the band. And because of its seductiveness 
the restaurants reap a rich harvest. Many a 
tourist intending but a brief sojourn, lingers 
day by day held by the combined charm of 
the music and the comforts of luxurious hotel 
or apartment house; for nowhere in the entire 


country can such lodging luxuries be found at 
so reasonable a cost. And then there is the 
magnetic spell of the beach itself—seven miles 
of perfect shore stretching out as a recreation 
ground for the pleasure seeker or the health 
hunter. 

Most people seeking a vacation are merely 
nervous. There is nothing better for tired 
nerves than sea-level rest. Many who want 
vacation’s change really want re-juvenation, 
re-inspiration, some quickening of the inner 
energies. There is nothing better for brain 
fag than the salt tang of the sea breeze. No 
better tonic for lagging forces than the ceaseless 
energy of the waves. Yachting and motor- 
boating are two of the leading diversions of 
the well-to-do resident and visitor to this highly 
favored spot. One great advantage of Long 
Beach is the diversity of attractions that 
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it offers and the prodigality of choice which 
it allows. If you want solitude and the simple 
life, a modest cottage or a tent house and the 
long stretches of isolated shore, will give ideal 
conditions. If you want a giddy social time 
with tennis, dancing and a whirl of gayeties, 
there are the magnificent hotels. If you are 
somewhat blase and desire unique diversion 
there is the Pike with its varied amusements, 
the walk with the ten-thousand lights and the 
many moving picture shows and theaters. There 
too is the magnificent bath house with its ex- 
hilirating plunge and its delightful swimming 
pool. Then if you still lack inspiration go drink 
in the civic atmosphere of Long Beach, get in 
touch with its progressiveness, contact the 
spirit of growth in the air, a spirit that has put 
Long Beach at the head of the column of 
achievement—the fastest growing city in the 
United States. 

That this growth is substantial and perma- 
nent is shown by the fact that the population 
is steadily increasing, that the au are 
extending, that new business blocks are going Long Beach High School 


























Interior of National Bank of Long Beach 


up and that factories and industries are multi- 
plying. Already Long Beach has large salt 
works, flour mills, brick yards, wagon factories, 
shipbuilding plants, glass factories, rug and 
carpet mills, cement works, harness shops and 
many other manufactories. 

And who is doing all this? The people. 
But not all the people actually engage in build- 
ing and boosting all the time, they delegate 
and elect a certain number to act for them and 
out of this number, the concentrated extract 
of energy, comes that benevolent brotherhood 
of boosters, the Chamber of Commerce. When 
a real civic scientist seeks for the ultimate atom 
of urban prosperity he wastes no time in general 
research but immediately explores the Chamber 
of Commerce molecular structure and if he 
finds that body cohesive he knows that the 
sought for germ is at hand. It has been this 
unity of purpose in itself and the fact that it 
works in concerted harmony of action with the 
Typical Long Beach Residence City Council that has brought about so much of 
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Long Beach Municipal Band, E. H. Willey, Director 




















Interior of The National Bank of Long Beach 


the vigorous growth of the city and it has been 
their tireless efforts that have promoted so 
many of the city’s interests and industries. 


-—— setineamiiagimmaasiiite 

















Bascule Bridge— Edison Plant in the distance 








UBSCRIBED 
IN FOURTEE 


LOUIS PURCELL, Secretary 

Am I an advocate of publicity? Yes. In 
either public or private enterprise. The as- 
sembling of a number of sincere and able men 
in a meritorious enterprise enabled the Long 
Beach Improvement Co. by legitimate pub- 
licity to raise in about fourteen months, nearly 
a half million dollars for home investments. 














OUT WEST 


Another big boost factor of the town is¥its 
splendid newspapers. The bed-rock principle 
of the Long Beach Press and its proprietors 
is boosting and bettering. A little more than 
a year ago its present management took charge 
of “The Press” with the Hon. W. F. Prisk as 
editor and manager. Being an able and ex- 
perienced journalist he has built up the “‘Press’”’ 
until it ranks among the cleanest and most 
enterprising of California newspapers. It has 
stood and is standing for the maintenance of 
the high ideals of Long Beach and the promo- 
tion of its moral and material interests. 

The Long Beach “Telegram” as an earnest 
ee of its faith in Long Beach recently pub- 

shed a large and creditable boost edition in 
which it gave much interesting and valuable 
information showing its identity with the spirit 
of the town and its efforts toward further pro- 


gress. 








Dr. M. A. Schutz has been a resident of 
Long Beach for more than 20 years. His 
achievements during that period are manifold 
and include the establishment of the first 
scientific sanitarium in Southern California 
for the treatment of chronic disease. He 
erected the Riviera Hotel, the first large hostelry 
in Long Beach. He is the founder of the In- 
ternational Home for children, is president 
and founder of the World Spitirual Congress 
which convenes every summer at Long Beach. 
Dr. Schutz is building an addition to his hotel, 
a large apartment house, the lower floor to be 
occupied as an investment company, cafe and 
printing establishment. Just now he is devot- 
ing much energy to teaching and demonstrating 
the principles of Universal Brotherhood and 
Fellowship, but above all Dr. Schutz is interested 
in all progressive movements tending toward 
the advance and upbuilding of the Beach City. 
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LIVE WIRES OF LONG BEACH 
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SOME OF LONG BEACH’S BOOSTERS 
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The Chuckawalla and Palo Verde 
Valley 


This is a region comprising some 250,000 to 300,000 acres, 220,000 of which has been 
declared irrigable by that. eminent international authority and expert, James Dix 
Schuyler, who, in company with A. H. Koebig—also an international irrigation author- 
ity—and George Wharton James made a careful and thorough examination of the 
project im the field. His expert findings are that there are threelevels upon the Palo 
Verde Mesa, and three in the Chuckawalla Valley, all of which are well within the 
reach of a feasable and practical system of irrigation. His report was heard read 
with great satisfaction by upwards of a hundred of the entrymen of Los Angeles 
and vicinity on Monday, May 26. The initial cost of the complete system varies 
from about $30 to $65 per acre. 

The directors of the Chuckawalla and Palo Verde Irrigation Association acting 
on this report are now calling upon all the entrymen to join with them. They ask 
for a voluntary assessment of 5 cents per acre, the amount thus raised to be used in 
furthering the interests of the entrymen. The Engineer’s reports have settled the 
question of the practical nature of our project and thus removed the first stumbling- 
block from our path. We now need the advice and guidance of the most expert 
irrigation lawyers of the State, so that when we are ready to go ahead we shall make 
no mistakes. 

This will be our next step—to secure such expert advice. When it is received we 
shall know what to do. The State provides several methods by which we can get 
water on our land. We shall have to be guided as to the best methods by our lawyers 
for we all know that on a gigantic project like ours legal snags are often encountered. 
We want to avoid all we can. 

In the meantime we earnestly ask for the advice, experience and wisdom of every 
entryman of the whole region. We need the combined wisdom of every entryman there 
is. Don’t get it into your heads that we have a set of plans which we are going to 
force upon you? We ourselves are only entrymen, and the interest of every other entry- 
man is our interest and we want to do the very best for all. 

We urge you to come in with us and then go ahead and do all the missionary work 
you can to get others in. Time is money. Delays are dangerous and the General 
Land Office requires us to complete our work in accordance with the law. 


HAVE YOU YET SIGNED UP? 
There is nothing now to delay the progress of our great undertaking except the 
indifference and _ dilatorness of our own entrymen. 


LET US GET TOGETHER AND GO AHEAD! 

You—unless you have joined the Association—are helping delay what we all 
want to have done speedily. Come in! and help forward this beneficient project 
which will mean so much to each of us. 

Write at once to 

George Wharton James, Secy.-Treas. 
CHUCKAWALLA AND PALO VERDE IRRIGATION ASSOCIATION 
218 New High St. 

Los Angeles, Calif. 


N. B.—Owing to delay in securing the necessary cuts for illustrating the article on “Date Palm 
Growing in the Colorado Desert” it is held over until next month. 
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Reliable Expert Advice 


given to 


Homeseekers in California 


Are you seeking a home in God’s Garden Spot of America? 

An orange or lemon grove, a date palm orchard, a rose garden, a chicken ranch, a hog or 
alfalfa ranch—or anything else that California’s wonderful resources offer? 

All the productive, profitable and pleasant spots are here awaiting you, but the problem 
as to the exact location of the best place for YOUR PARTICULAR REQUIREMENTS 
is a hard one to solve. 

Disinterested, expert, reliable advice is hard to gei—-we might say next te impossible 
to obtain, without considerable expense and lapse of time. 


We can help you Greatly. 


We have trained experts in our organization who know this magnificent and productive 
country well as you know your front yard. 

They have no land interest or connections or obligations to hamper them. They have 
studied the conditions for years and years and can give unbiased, trustworthy advice as to 
the best location to suit your particular needs or desires. 

We have nothing to sell—not even our advice—but to eliminate the simply curious and 
to show your good faith and earnest desire for practical, dependable advice, we will require 
you to send us One Dollar in two cent stamps with your request for information—for 
which we GUARANTEE to give you advice and suggestions which you probably could not 
get elsewhere for $100.00. 

We will spare no pains to give you the practical, detailed, expert advice that you want 
advice which you may place absolute confidence in as to accuracy. 

If you are not thoroughly satisfied with the reliability and helpfulness of our advice, just 
say so and we will IMMEDIATELY RETURN YOUR FEE. 


Are you ordered Out West 
for your health? 


Our experts have given years of study to the health conditions best adapted to various 
diseased conditions and our services are at your command and included in the small fee 
named. 

These experts are on the staff of OUT WEST—brilliant students of the productive and 
health conditions of the Pacific Coast, whose investigation and experience covers a period 
of thirty years. 

This is not a money-making proposition but rather a desire on our part to render addi- 
tional service and helpfulness to our many subscribers—-who are looking for just such ad- 
vice. 

These privileges are available only to those who are actual yearly subscribers to OUT 


WEST. 
Address 
ADVISORY BUREAU 
Out West, 
218 New High Street, Los Angeles, California 
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A DOG’S FOOT 


Has a number of raised cushions which prevent slipping 
and take up the concussion over hard surfaces. 





COLE the COWBOY 


ier of Wet eae wee. Se. BAILEY’S “WON'T SLIP” RUBBER HEELS 
ray ps pen — of carly Western Embody this | ogre ned and insure ease and safety over 
sethantes ei all surfaces. The tread surface formed with “U” shaped 
Read his RANGE and ROUND- ribs, together with flat ended rubber studs, form a sur- 
UP stories told in verse :.~: :-: face that is positively non-slipping on ice or other slip- 
Get a copy of bis big song bit Cowboy Land pery surfaces. Mailed upon receipt of price. 


Entertainer in Vaudeville and Recital .-. 35 cents per pair. For Men or Women. 
: " = When ordering send a correct outline drawing of the bot- 
Address R. F. D. No. 2 Box 112 —_ Burbank, Calif. tom of the heel of your boot. Order from your shoe 


dealer. Dealers write for prices. 100-page Catalogue of 


Sn Sn i nnn Sinn nin on niin inna a a Everything in Rubber Goods Free. 
C. J. BAILEY & CO. 
22 Boylston Street, BOSTON MASS, 


Pere KODAKS 


AMATEUR FINISHING IS OUR STUNT 
WE FLY HIGH ON QUALITY 
BUT HAVE HIT THE GROUND ON PRICE 


127 WEST SIXTH ST. att“ nicir'sank. 


ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREAM ssvensce nannercd “attsudt title Somat wel 























PATENTS $ 180.340.00 $ PATENTS 


MADE BY MY CLIENTS 
YOU Should Have My FREE BOOKS telling HOW OTHERS willdo 
the same IN THE FUTURE. “What and How to Invent.” Book Free! 
E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer 803 F., Washington, D. C. 
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Important Announcement 


The Old Adobe Spanish Restau- 
rant, formerly known as CASA 
VERDUGO will hereafter be 
known as 


LA RAMADA 


(The Arbor ) 


and will continue to be operated as a 
strictly high-class resort, where genu- 
ine Spanish dinners will be served in 
the quaint old dining room or under 
the ancient pepper tree. Service a 
la carte or table d’hote. 
Special Facilities for Private Luncheons, Teas, 
Dinners, or Banquets. 
FREE GARAGE 
Sunset, Glendale 69 Home, Glendale 691 


Management of 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 


Glendale Cars from Sixth and Main Sts 
Stop Directly in Front of Entrance 


Name of Station “LA RAMADA” 























KING 
EDWARD 
HOTEL 


is a thoroughly 
modern fireproof 
building, centrally 
located — within 
easy reach of the 
large office build- 
ings, banks, 




















Col. E. Dunham, Prop. 


theatres, and shop- 


King Edward Hotel 


ping district. 


Within one block of the Pacific Electric Depot with its immense suburban lines radiating 
in all directions including the mountain and beach resorts. Cars from Southern Pacific 


pass the door. 


Rooms $1.00 up. 


FIFT 


Rooms with bath $1.50, $2.00, $2.50 and $3.00. 
H STREET, EAST OF MAIN. 
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ARE YOU RECEIVING SATISFACTORY DIVIDENDS ON YOUR 


SAVINGS? 








Where can you find @ safer in- 
vestment or a greater producer 
of large dividends than in build- 
ing “HOMES” such as shown 
in the illustration? 


We are building just such 
“HOMES” in the Hillandale 
Tract, comprising 204 of the 
most sightly foothill lots. 


Would you not like to be a 
shareholder in a company that 
builds such “HOMES?” 








Information can be obtained by addressing 


PRUDENTIAL BUILDING & INVESTMENT COMPANY 


Dep't of Publicity 


575 Eagle Rock Ave., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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BAKING 


By P. E. Laskowski 
Designed for both the amateur and 
professional Baker 





Result of twenty-five years experience 
Hundreds of excellent receipts 


Western Pilgrim Publishing 


Company 
218 NEW HIGH STREET 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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unusual trains 





Los Angeles to San 
Francisco, Oakland 
and Berkeley. 


San Francisco, Oak- 
Oakland and Berke- 
ley to Los Angeles 
and San Diego. 


The 
The Angel 


Discriminating Travelers tell us 
they are California’s finest trains. 


Saint 


The equipment is superior. 
The dining service is superior. 
Employes are courteous. 


673 Market St., San Francisco 
1218 Broadway, Oakland 
334 So. Spring St., Los Angeles 


Offices: 
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an £4 


A REPUTATION for good printing is an enviable 

thing. It can not be gained in a day. Years of 
good work— good presswork— good composition, 
prompt delivery— which counts in these days of 
keen competition, tell the story. 


Good Printing is cheaper in the end—Try ours 


WILL A. KISTLBR CO. 


218 NEW HIGH STREET LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Hello Number—Home A 2297—Main 5610 
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Send For 8 
10€ Semple pke 323 ciTizens NAT'L 


Brilliant 
Stylish 
Inexpensive 
218 New High Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


BANK BUILDING 
uw. an . c 
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> LOS ANGELES 
fa BRONING 


ey Ts 


Fast 


Stoe 


BOTTLED BEER 


FEW AS GOOD 
KOA aly 0) a Wf axe 


EL HOME 10857 SUNSET |EAST 820 
} 














Blanchard Hall Studio Building 
Devoted exclusively to Masts, Ag =e paense Stadio 
sere ly b> Wen. 5 A po mes and oll ie a apply to 
F. W. BLANCHARD 


233 South Broadway 232 South Hill Se. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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STAMPS--Stamp Album and 155 

ALL DIF. RARE, incl. China 

(dragon) , Malay (tiger) , Rhodesia, 

Tasmania (I’dscape) , Jamaca (w't'r- 

fall) , etc. only 10c; 1000 mixed for’gn 
only 10c. 1000 hinges 5c. 112 pp. Lists, cou- 
pons, etc., free! Agts. W’t’d. 50%. WE BUY 
STAMPS. Hussman Stamp Co. Dept. 8, St. 
Louis, Mo 








THIS COUPON 
WORTH 35 CENTS 


Return this coupon and 35 cent (cash or 
stamps ) and we will send you American Hen 
Magazine until January 1, 1913 (regular price 
70 cents). This gives you 70 cents worth of the 
BEST POULTRY JOURNAL PUBLISHED for 
only 35 cents. American Hen Magazine has re- 
liable writers on all subjects pertaining to poul- 
try, fruit, pigeons, nuts and bees. It contains 
valuable information on how others have made 
from $6,000 to $20,000 a year from the invest- 
ment of only a few dollars. 

Joel M. Foster, a young man, made $19,484.83 
in one year. The Curtis boys made $100,000 
from their chickens, Mr. Parrin made over 
$1,300 on a village lot. The Cornings (father 
and son) made $12,000. One man made over 
$35,000 in two years. Ernest Kellerstrass made 
$18,178.53 last year. E.R. Philo made $1,500 
from 60 hens in 10 months. 

Many others are making a snug fortune each 
year. Are you? Remember, you can make an 
independent living from chickens on a city lot, 
right in your own back yard. Read ‘‘A Fortune 
Raising Chickens on the No-Yard Plan” in Am- 
erican Hen Magazine. 

Return this coupon and thirty-five (35) cents 
to-day. A single copy is worth more than 
$35.00 to the man, woman, boy or girl who 
wants to make money fast. (Published each 
month). Address 


American Hen Magazine, 


544 Sta. D. Chicago, Iil., 


U.S. A, 
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HOME 10963 — BROADWAY 961 





LOS ANGELES ss LO 
GREATEST 
GARMENT 
CLEANERS 
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YOUR IDLE MONEY 


Or your savings should be in an account 
with this Bank which offers unequalled 
facilities and the most liberal interest 
consistent with sound banking. 

On Term Deposits the interest is 4 per 
cent a year and on Special (Ordinary ) 
Checking accounts 3 per cent per year is 
paid. 

This Bank has the Largest and Best 
Equipped Safe Deposit Department in 
the West. 





EGURITY Trust 

& SAVINGS BAN K. 
Oldest and Largest Savings Bank in the Southwest 
Resources - = = = $45,000,000.00 
Capital and Reserve - $ 3,300,000.00 


SECURITY BUILDING, SPRING AND FIFTH 
Los Angeles 


EQUITABLE BRANCH, Spring and First 


THE EVER-READY 
MESSENGER 


Noon or Night 
Week-days or Sundays 
Always Ready—Never Tired 


“JUST HOMEPHONE” 


Home Telephone & Telegraph Co. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 














ACCIDENTS UNNECESSARY 


Carelessness is the cause of 99 per cent 
of the accidents that happen at street cross- 
ings und in getting on and off cars. It has 
become so gross that in order to save life 
and limb the Los Angeles Railway Company 
is now spending thousands of dollars in 
spreading the gospel of safety under the 
direction of the lectures of the Public Safety 
League. 

Here are the rules of the league for the 
prevention of accidents: 


Never cross a street without looking in 
both directions. 
Never get on or off a moving car. 


Never underestimate the speed of an 
approaching vehicle—better wait a minute 
than spend weeks in the hospital. 

Never cross behind a car without assur- 
ing yourself that there is not another com- 
ing in the opposite direction. 

Never stand on the steps. 

Never let your children play in the streets. 

Never get off backwards. 


LOS ANGELES RAILWAY CO. } 








BAILEY’S RUBBER COMPLEXION 
BRUSH 





tt FLAT-ENDED TEETH 


with circular biting edges that remove dust caps, cleanse 
tne skin in the ba th. open the pores, and give new life to 
the whole body. Mailed 50 cents. 
BABY’S TEETH 

cut withcut b itiation. The 
flat-ended h expand the 
moana, ~My then soft; the 
comforts and amuses tne 
chi id, preventing convultions 
and cholera infantum. 













Mailed for price, 10c, 
BAILEY’S RUBBER 
SEWING FINGER 
Made to prevent pricking and 
disfiguruing the forefinger in sew- 
ing or embroidery. Three sizee— 
small, medium and large. Mailed 


meee |e 


gp Can be 
deal for child- 
No. 1 for 25ce.; No. 


ers sR UB SER 
BAILEY'S 
TOOTH |, 













used}with an tooth wash ¢ or powder. 
ren’s use. ofbristies to come out. 
2. 35c. Mailed on receipt of price. 


BAILEY’S 
WON'T SLIP 
TIP 


This tip won't slip on 
ANY SURFACE, on 
smooth ice, or mar the most 
highly polished floor. Made 
in five sizes, internal 
eter: No. 17 5-8 in.; No. 18 
# in.; No. 19, 7-8 in.; No. 
20, i in.; No. 21, . oS 2 
Mailed upon receipt of 


30c per 
Agents Wanted 





Rubber Catalogue F 
22 Boylston St., BOSTON, Mass. 


100 Page 
C. J. BAILEY & CO. 

















. Books by George Wharton James.’ . 





HEROES OF CALIFORNIA. 515 pages, with eighty illustrations. 
$2.00 net; postpaid, $2.16. 

THE GRAND CANYON OF ARIZONA; HOW TO SEE IT. An 
entirely new and complete guide book. 265 pages, with maps and 
48 pages of pictures. $1.50 net; postpaid, $1.63. 

IN AND AROUND THE GRAND CANYON OF THE COLORADO 
RIVER IN ARIZONA. Mr. James’s original and instructive work 
on the Grand Canyon. 346 pages, with 23 full-page plates and 
77 illustrations in the text. Crown 8vo. $2.50 net; postpaid, 
$2.70. 

THE INDIANS OF THE PAINTED DESERT REGION. 268 pages, 
with 16 full-page pictures and 50 half-page illustrations from photo- 
graphs. Crown 8vo. $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.18. 

IN AND OUT OF THE OLD MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. An His- 
torical and Pictorial Account of the Franciscan Missions. The 
best book on the subject. 392 pages, with 142 illustrations from 
photographs showing the architecture, the interior decorations, 
furniture, pulpits, crosses and candlesticks of the Missions, pictures 
of the Saints, etc. S8vo. $3.00 net; postpaid, $3.20. 

THE WONDERS OF THE COLORADO DESERT (Southern Calif- 
ornia ). Its Rivers and its Mountains, its Canyons and its Springs, 
its Life and its History pictured and described. The standard work 
on the Colorado Desert Region. With a colored frontispiece, 32 
full-page plates, and more than 300 pen and ink sketches by Carl 
Eytel. 8vo. $2.50 net; express paid, $2.75. 

THROUGH RAMONA’S COUNTRY. 406 pages. Fully illustrated 
from photographs. Crown 8vo. $2.00 net; postpaid, $2.20. 

THE STORY OF SCRAGGLES. An autobiography of a Song Spar- 
row. Illustrated. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.07. 

INDIAN BASKETRY. Fourth Edition, including “How to make In- 
dian and Other Baskets. 412 pages. With 600 illustrations. 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.50 net; postpaid, $2.75. 

HOW TO MAKE INDIAN AND OTHER BASKETS. 140 pages. With 
225 illustrations. $1.00 net; postpaid, $1.15. 

TRAVELER’S HANDBOOK TO SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. Baedeker 
size for pocket. 507 pages, with illustrations. 1l6mo. Cloth, 
$1.00; postpaid, $1.10. 

WHAT THE a RACE MAY LEARN FROM THE INDIAN. 

269 - 84 illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $1.50; postpaid’ 


$1. 

CALIFORNIA BIRTHDAY BOOK. Selections from the writings of 
Living California Authors, with biographical sketch of each and 
lists of books. 43 pages. 1l6mo. Cloth $1.00; postpaid, $1.10. 

AN APPRECIATION OF CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 


With four choice selections from his writings. $1.00. 








Copies will always be autographed for those who desire and who order 
direct from the author, George Wharton James, 1098 N. Raymond Ave., 
Pasadena, Cal., or “Out West,” 218 New High St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Are You Going to 


LOS 


LOS ANGELES 
LOS ANGELES 


LOS ANGELES 


LOS ANGELES 


LOS ANGELES 


LOS ANGELES 


LOS ANGELES 


LOS ANGELES 


LOS ANGELES 


LOS ANGELES 


ANGELES 


thout question the most Comfortable cit the United 
State oth Winter and Summet 
limate in winter is like that of the Easten | New Eng- 
and States in May and June. 
in winter has roses in abundance, and its neighboring city 


f Pasadena has its annual Rose Tournament on New Year’s 


has a score of delightful beach resorts. suc] Santa Monica, 
Ocean Park, Venice, Redondo, Long Beach, Alamitos, 
Bay City, Huntington Beach, Newport and Balboa, al! within 


r of the center of the city by commodious electric 


hou 


} 1 } 


s 500 hotels and apartment houses, including some of 


ne Hest appointed hotels in the United States, at moderate 


prices, conforming to the accomodations. 
has the irgest and best Cafeterias in the nation, affording 
most economical method of living for tourists of moderate 


ounty 1s consti icting 300 miles of model roadways, for 
hich it has bonded itself for $38.500.000 and is a Paradis« 
for Automobiles. Take your automobiles with you. 


roadways in winter are tragrant with ie odor oO! orange 


blossoms, which frequently cover the trees while the yellow 


fruit is still hanging to the branches 


s famous for its sea fishing. TTuna, Black Sea Bass (up 
to 300 pounds), Yellowtail, Barracuda, Rock Bass and 
Mackerel are abundant, and sportsmen from all parts 


s about completing the Los Angeles Aqueduct, one of the 


reatest water conduits of the world, 240 miles long, of 


he world go to Los Angeles to fish. 
| +} 


ich 30 miles was tunnel work through the mountains, 
t a cost of $25,000,000, and with a capacity of 20,000 
niner’s inches—sufficient to supply a city of 2,000,000 
nhabitants with an abundance of pure mountain water 


‘ 1 Wh4 ; 
the niormation and literature acress 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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WEBSTERS 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


—THE Merriam Wester 


Every day in your talk and reading, 
on the street car, in the office, shop, 
and school some new question is sure 
to come up. You seek quick, accurate, 
encyclopedic, up-to-date information. 


This NEW CREATION will answer al/ 
your questions with final authority. 
400,000 Words Defined. 2700 Pages. 
6000 Illustrations. Cost $400,000. The 
only dictionary with the newdivided 
page. A “Stroke of Genius.”’ 





Write for spec 
imen pages, il- 
ustrations, ete. 





ntion this 
lication 



































It’s Baker’s ; 


and 


It’s Delicious 


Made by a 
perfect me- 
chanical 
process 
from high 
grade cocoa 
beans, sci- 
entificalhy 
blended, © 

is of os e- 
finest quality, full strength and 
absolutely pure and healthful. 


Sold in 1/5 Ib., 1/4 Ib., 1/2 Ib. and 1 Ib. 
cans, net weight. 


Booklet of Choice Recipes Sent Free 


WALTER BAKER & CO. LTD: 


Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS.” 
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wacren BAKER &°3-5 























Polarine Oil is the best oil you can get 


for your motor, whatever the make. 


It retains its body and feeds unifo:mly 


under all running conditions. 
It leaves no carbon. 


POLARINE TRANSMISSION 
LUBRICANTS. Prepared in 
different consistencies to meet 
the particular mechanical! con- 
ditions existing in different 
types of motors 

POLARINE GREASES. Un- 
equalled friction-reducing val- 
ue wherever a solid lubricant 
is required 

Write to-day for the Polarine 
booklet to the nearest agency 
of the 


STANDARD OIL Co. 


inconPonareo ) 














THE GERMAN SAVINGS AND 
LOAN SOCIETY 


Savings (The German Bank) Commercial 
(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San 
Francisco. ) 

526 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 

Guaranteed Capital 

Capital actually paid up in cash.... 
Reserve and Contingent Funds 
Employees’ Pension Fund . 3 . 
Deposits Dec. 30th, 1911 $46, 205, 741.40 
Total assets. _ $48,837 ,024.24 

Remittance may be made by Draft, Post Office, or 
Express Co’s, Money Orders, or coin by Ex \ 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock A. M. to 3 o’clock P. M.,, 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock M. and Saturday 
evenings from 6:30 o’clock P. M, to 8 o’clock P. M. for 
receipt of deposits only 

OFFICERS — N. Ohiandt, President; George 
Tourny, Vice-President and Manager; J. W. Van 
Bergen, Vice-President; A. H. R. Schmidt, Cashier; 
William Herrmann, Assistant Cashier; A. H. Muller, 
Secretary; G. J. O. Folte and Wm. D. Newhouse, 
Assistant Secretaries; Goodfellow Eells & Orrick, 
General Attorneys, 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohlandt, George 
Tourny, J. W. Van Bergen. Ign. Steinhart, I. N. 
Walter, F. Tillmann, jr., | r. Kruse, W. 8. Good- 
fellow and A. H. R. Schmidt 

MISSION BRANCH—2572 Mission Street, be- 
tween 2ist and 22nd Streets For sone and pay- 
ment of Deposits only C, W., Heyer, Manager. 

RICHMOND DISTRICT BRANCH—601 Clement 
St. Cor. 7th Ave. For receipt and payment of De- 
posits only. >. Heyer, Manager. 

HAIGHT STREET BRANCH—1456 Haight St., 
between Masonic Ave. and Ashbury St. For receipt 
and payment of Deposits only. O. F. Paulsen, Mer. 





YOSsSe honre freeof expense. Write for Catalogue D and explanations. 
VOSE& SONS PIANO CO. 


Bornon. Mat Me 


have been established over © years. By our system 
Syaymestworers family in moderatecircumstasces 
canown a VOSE piano. We tae old instruments 
im exchange and deliver the new piaso in your 


Please mention “Out West’ whea writing to advertisers. 
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